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PARIS FASHIONS. 


{From Ovr Own Conresronvent. | 


Wwe will begin to-day by completing what we had to say con- 


serning boys’ suits, 


mateh the suit. For 


ig ever worn some- 
times by little girls 
up to five or six 
years old, substitu- 
ting a kilt skirt for 
trousers. Boys up 
to five or six wear a 
felt hat with ttirned- 
up brim, edged with 
velvet, with long 
ribbon ends floating 
behind; above this 
age they wear a felt 
hat with stitched 
brim, trimmed with 
cocks’ plumes, 

We have gathers 
ed some hew infor- 
mation concerning 
ball dresses; here, 
as. everywhere, ca- 
price rules, and ev- 
erything is permis 
sible. It is only ne 
cessary to choose 
disereetly, and to 
avoid oddities that 
are in bad taste 
Side by eide with 
the thin tulle and 
Ynuslin dresses that 
we described in our 
last letter there are 
combinations of 
heavy faille and 
moiré with new bros 
caded stuffs which, 
together with un- 
assiming designs, 
present those of 
startling originali- 
ty, such as peacocks’ 
heads, butterflies, 
swallows, ete, all 
these in old-fash- 
foned shades in 
vogue a century 
ago, withered rose 
leaf, opal, ete. The 
corsage will De 
made, by prefer- 
ance, of plain stuff. 
Nothing could be 
more ungraeeful 
than to wear full 
moons or huge ani- 
mals’ heads there- 
on. A very slender 
lady alone could 
venture upon it. It 
is for over-skirts 
and scarfs’ that 
these stuffs will be 
used; for instance, 
for the front of a 
flat skirt with a lace 
ruching at the bot- 
tom, for an over- 
skirt opening over 
a light skirt, or for 
panels intersected 
by lace, these large 
figures are very ef- 
fective. Silk éta- 
mine embroidered 
with applied flowers 
of all shades will 
also be seen for 
skirt fronts. These 
novelties will not de- 
throne lace, which, 
black or white, is 
always charming, 
and very much in 
fashion over a silk 
foundation; and 


a winter 
With two rows of buttons in front is worn, 
the ever-popular sailor suit, which is still in high favor, and which 


a 





For children from two to four the Eng- 
lish fashion prevails exclusively 
tome to the jacket, clozed at the top and cut away a little at the 
bottom, short, close trousers buttoned on the side, and, above six 
years, half-boots, with plain or striped stockings, that must always 
overcoat a double-breasted 


Above this age they gradually 
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Fig. 1.—Brocaprp Satin 
Dress. 
For description see Supplement, 
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This does not exclude 
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flounces or lace points used to cover the front of the skirt are ex 


ceedingly pretty. 


Large figures do not belong exclusively to rich silk stuffs; they 
are also seen in fine wool goods, and, well chosen, make a costume 
bearing the stamp of great elegance. For 
in one of our leading houses the following toilette 
jacket of wool of a dark olive ground interspersed with tulips of a 


natural size with small light green leaves: 


of light army blue. 
and a few ruches of army biue faille. 
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Fig. 2.—Satin Soren anp Lace 
Evening Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 





instance, we have seen 


the flowers were of a 
medium shade of blue, striped with black, and set off with stripes 
The only trimmings were rows of stitching 
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example, a large 
: Over-skirt and | were lined with heavy lustrous satin. By the 
and cloaks of velvet brocaded with large fig 
rich jet 


shall have passed away. 
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Fig. 3.—Piusn anp Orroman Sitk Dress.—Fronr. 
[For Back, see Page 812.]} 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs, 31-41. 


At t .e same house we saw wraps of variou 


wrap of fine old blue ¢loth 
plush produced a charming effect. Others, of simple E1 


fashion when the colored silks, embroidered with varieg 
This was worn over a skirt | and edged with fur, 


of olive green plush, with a flounce of medium width on the bottom. For bonnets the most eccentric shapes are 


TEN CENTS A COPY. 
WITH A SUPPLEMENT. 


degrees of ele gance, 
| but all in good taste. The lining was often richer than the out 
| side, the fronts being turned back in revers so as to show it. For 


lined with old red 
lish cloth, 


} 
these, pelisses 
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es and trimmed with 
and costly lace seemed to have reached 


the utmost limit of 


extravagance. They are standard garments which will remain in 


ed beads 


still seen side by side 


with charming coif- 
fures. We saw a 
bright red felt, with 
long pile, trimmed 
with a border and 
bows of olive vel- 
vet There are soft 
crowns, pleated in 
the English fashion, 
with a brim formed 
of simple ruches of 
lace, set close to- 
gether. Epingle vel- 
vet ribbon has made 
its re- appearance, 
set in upright loops, 
which are somne- 
times cut in sharp 
points ; there is also 
narrow moiré rib 
bon, not more than 
a finger wide ; every 
one can choose to 
her liking 
Although the 

vet collar, with a 
narrow ruche peep 
ing above it, and 
fastened simply by 
a brooch, is very be 
coming for morning 
tonlettes, and is 
worn by the most 
elegant ladies, there 
are also seen huge 
cravats of silk mus 
lin, with wide bor- 


ders of pleated o1 
gathered lace; these 
are extremely dressy 
and stylish. There 
are also wide turn- 
ed - down collars, 
made of double 
loops, surmounted 
by a ribbon laid flat 
around the neck of 
the dress, and head 
ed by a narrow 
ruche; these are 
also pretty. 

We will mention 
anew porte-Lonheur, 
which deserves the 
name better than 
the animal lately 
worn as a talisman. 
This is a four-leaved 
clover, which makes 
a dainty gold pin. 
There are also tiny 
golden hands with 
the foref 
tended, such as are 
used in I i to avert 
the « vil-eye. 

EmmMetinge Raymonp, 
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THE SNOW 
WITCH'S 
DAUGHTER. 


See illustration on 
page 817, 


iy this exquisite 
picture the -art- 
ist gives a fanciful 
modific: ition of the 
pretty sree an le- 
by Heine, 


of the old woman 


gend, told 


who plucks her 
geese in the sky. 
Th Snow Witch 
here has gone out 
visiting, and left her 
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little daughter at home to do the work. But the 
dainty maiden finds the task hard, the stiff pin- 
ions chafe her tender fingers, and she weeps bit- 
ter tears over her rough work, to the sorrow of a 
pair of soft-hearted snow-birds who sit in a cor- 
ner, complaining to each other of her mother’s 
cruel treatment, 

The original legend has been prettily versified 
in English as follows: 


“The old, old woman in the clonds 
Looks out to-night, and whispers low, 
‘The poor black earth doth shiv'ring shake ; 
I'll make her now her robe of snow.’ 
Her quacking geese she calleth home, 
And soon the feathers softly fall, 
And ere the morning can awake 
Earth’s covered ‘neath a snow-flake pall. 


“© blessed snow, O sweet, white snow, 
That warmeth thus the cold, bleak world ; 
Beneath thy mantle, fine and cold, 
A thousand secrets here are furled. 
We hear the snow-drop ring her bells, 
Although she sleepeth out of sight; 
The yellow crocus wakes and stirs, 
And stretches upward to the light. 


“ The old, old woman in the clouds, 
All hidden in ber hodden-gray, 
Looks down upon the snow-clad earth 
Till spring-time sweeps the snow away ; 
And jetting out her quacking geese, 
She bids them other feathers grow, 
Then shuts the door, and goes to sleep 
Till time once inore to send us snow.” 
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WITH A PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An ItiusrrateD WEEKLY, 


Published December 5, contains Part I. of a 
most interesting story by Miss Louisa M. Atcort, 
entitled “A Christmas Dream, and How It Came 
True.” There is a thrilling tale of circus life by 
Epwarp I. Srevenson, entitled “ The Elephant- 
Keeper's Story.” The serial story “ Nan,” by Mrs. 
Joun Litite, continues to gain in interest as the 
plot develops. 

Mas. Heven 8. Conant contributes an entertain- 
ing as well as instructive article, entitled “ Boy Life 
on the Nile,” accompanied by an engraving from 
F. A. Brineman’s painting, “An Egyptian Child 
and Goat.” “ The Spectres of the Light-House” 
is an interesting article, by Mr. Anraur LInDsLEyY, 
on the wild sea-birds that dash themselves to death 
against the light-houses on our coast. SHERWOOD 
Ryse contributes one of his interesting articles on 
games, entitled “ Foot-ball Facts and Fancies.” 

The illustrations of this Number are varied 
and attractive. Among the artists represented are 
Mrs. Jessix Snernerp, W. L. Suernerp, C. D. 
Wetpon, F. Linpner, and 8. McSprpon. 

A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of a 
three-cent stamp. 





SENTIMENT AS A CHIFFONIER. 


ENTIMENT in women has a Midas touch 

te turn dross into gold—gold to be 
hoarded forever. Whatever is associated 
with her past happiness—a crumbling flow- 
er, a scrawled ball card, a valentine, an odd 
glove, a note of invitation, the battered 
drift of all the ebb-tides of memory—the 
average woman gathers, and hides away, 
and consecrates to dead and half-forgotten 
idols. Men may deride her, stowage may 
fail her, and personal inconvenience bewray 
her. Unheeding, she sends forth sentiment, 
year after year, on her chiffonier round, and 
packs away the shabby spoils. 

It is instinet ; and truly instinct is a great 
matter. But is not reason better for rea- 
sonable creatures? The girl who keeps her 
battered dolls long after she bas forsaken 
their mute companionship is comprehensi- 





ble. The prophetic mother instinct in her 
clings to the symbol of its worship. To 
gaze upon the shortened noses and dis- 


membered frames of her outgrown darlings 
recalls past joys unshadowed by regret. 
Grown older, the gifts of her first sweet- 
hearts have an intelligible claim, perhaps, 
to be translated into relics. A sentimental 
clipping from a newspaper, a whittled reel, 
the pretty box that held bonbons, the ivory 
foot-rule, the notes with capitals in the 
wrong places, and no punctuation to speak 
»f—these symbolize an enchanted world, and 
become to her a magic clew by means of 
which she can re-enter its elusive bounda- 
ries at her will. Nor is that later longing 
io hoard all that reminds her of maturer 
lovers and the ecstatic time of courtship in- 
explicable or without defense. She can not 
believe that life holds more for her or bet- 
ter things than these golden hours bestow. 
So she saves the beloved trumpery of asso- 
ciation, and fancies that the trunk that 
holds it will be for evermore the magician’s 
show-box to her. 

Ah, these magicians’ show-boxes! It is 
Time, unsparing Time, hater of shams, win- 
nower of harvests, who turns the slides. 
We look in to see our sunny past, our frolic 
selves, and we behold a fools’ paradise, a 
crew in motley. We look in for the brave 
figures of our youthful loves, and they are 
mean and tawdry masqueraders in tinsel 
virtues. We peer into the darkness after 





the vanished aims, the old ideals, the long- 
ago enthusiasms, vivid with life and hope, 
and we see shadowy ghosts with veiled and 
drooping faces. 

Have women so much courage, strength, 
and fortitude to spare that they can wisely 
sit beside old graves to weep vain tears? 
Nature will not suffer us to bewail the past. 
Time hurries us onward. Suflicient unto 
the day are the griefs thereof. And so the 
pain which relic- worship always causes, 
when it is genuine, is unsalutary and profit- 
less. 

But we believe that it is very seldom 
genuine. The women who heap up me- 
mentos in the name of sentiment are usu- 
ally those who never look at their hoards. 
They may insure them, they may travel 
with them, they may carry them to what- 
ever temporary tent they lodge in. To- 
morrow they are to examine them, to sift 
out rubbish, and destroy letters. But that 
to-morrow never comes. Admitting that a 
spurious sentiment is a harmless one, which 
it seldom is, and that the habit of keeping 
fossiliferous specimens from all our out- 
grown moral strata affects nobody’s inter- 
ests but the collector’s, there is a very seri- 
ous word to be said concerning the preser- 
vation of letters. 

Morally speaking, a letter is rather the 
property of the sender than of the receiver. 
It is the writer who has breathed into it 
the breath of life. Whatever revelations of 
feeling or circumstance it may make are 
commonly personal to himself, and he alone 
is the just arbiter of its future. The re- 
ceiver bas not even a life-estate in this pal- 
pitant property. Far less has she a right 
to take that risk of admitting the whole 
world to a confidence which loss of the 
pages, or undue curiosity, or the death of 
its custodian implies. People no longer 
write letters for posterity to read; and if 
they did, the loss to literature of all the fa- 
miliar epistles which all the brilliant peo- 
ple in the world are at any moment of time 
inditing would be an inappreciable total 
compared with the mortification, the shame, 
the heart-ache, the undeserved obloquy and 
wretchedness, which overwhelm innocent 
persons when some public trial or private 
treachery involves the publication of confi- 
dential correspondence. It should be a rec- 
ognized canon of good-breeding that no let- 
ter, however charming, may be kept, which 
touches the honor, the sensibilities, or even 
the honest prejudices of any friend. 

There is no longer time for women to sit 
down by fairest streams of memory to sing 
songs of vain regret. The Golden Age lies 
in the future. “Forward, forward Jet us 
range!” is their watch-word not less than 
men’s. Half the misery that women endure 
comes to them because they will not let the 
dead past bury its dead, and half their trea- 
sured relics are memorials of hours that were 
far better forgotten. 

A real emotion, a vital experience, needs 
no visible symbol to revive its thrill in the 
heart. An unreal feeling it is surely not 
worth while to galvanize into an unreal ac- 
tivity. Sentiment that chooses and cher- 
ishes only the memory of its highest reach 
is womanly and worshipful, though its sign 
and token be but a faded rose. But senti- 
ment that goes about with a bag and rake, 
so to speak, and gathers up dust and ashes 
for remembrance, is but sentimentality, 
though she may have put away a diamond 
among her litter. 





“LOVE WITHOUT THE WINGS.” 


T was a pretty conceit of the poets, that 
of calling friendship “love without the 
wings,” the expression so successfully paints 
the steadfastness of the passion—which can 
not fly away, as love often has a habit of 
doing—thus revealing the fact that it has 
all the qualities of love but love’s incon- 
stancy. Everybody who has had experi- 
ence of the world testifies that love without 
friendship is like the echo of a song, the re- 
flection of a reality ; that friendship is the 
tree with its roots struck deep into the soil, 
and love the blossom upon its bough, the 
efflorescence of its strength and health; and 
that the love which is the natural outgrowth 
of friendship has more vitality and sweet- 
ness than that of a speedier development. 
No doubt we all have our different ideas of 
friendship ; with some it is a species of bar- 
ter, and such people are always afraid of 
getting the worst of the bargain, and give 
only as they receive; there is no largess in 
their love; they are afraid of wronging 
themselves if they are lavish, and do not re- 
alize that such prodigality enriches them. 
On the other hand, there are those who un- 
derstand friendship in its finest relation ; 
HENRIETTA CANNET was one of these when 
she wished to change clothes with Madame 
ROLAND in prison, and remain in her place. 
This perhaps is the Quixotism of friendship, 
and one need not go so far in order to fulfill 
its demands. Eating and drinking togeth- 





er, discussion of common friends, intimacy 
in which we can confess our poverty and 
embarrassments, taking sweet counsel to- 
gether upon our wardrobes, we are apt to 
mistake for “love without the wings,” when 
it is merely the result of circumstances, of 
living in the same block, knowing the same 
people, waiting behind the same counter, or 
stitching in the same room, when there is 
perhaps no radical congeniality between us. 
The test of friendship is not invariably a 
taste for the same dishes or the same mo- 
diste ; it is not so much a search for the same 
ideals, a determination toward the same ob- 
jects, a belief in the same creeds, as a confi- 
dence in the sincerity of another, and the 
conviction that he is greater than he seems. 
“Old friendships,” says SYDNEY SMITH, “may 
be destroyed by toasted cheese,” and indeed 
they are too often at the mercy of indiges- 
tion or imperfect circulation. If, as Mr. 
EMERSON thinks, our opinions tell the story 
of where we stand in the world of ideas, no 
less do our friendships convict us of world- 
liness or superiority, since they are either 
“the make-shifts of an unoccupied heart,” 
or the deliberate choice of a thoughtful 
mind. 





HOW ART REMUNERATES 
WOMEN. 
DESIGNING. 

MERICAN women are making more money 
nowadays than ever before in furnishing 
designs for manufacturers, in adapting designs 
received from manufacturers or found in books, 
and in executing designs thus invented or adapt- 
ed. I saw the other day a pair of suspenders 
faced with blue satin, on which a clever young 
graduate of the Cooper Institute had painted in 
water-colors a simple design of conventionalized 
flowers and leaves. The work might have occu- 
pied two hours, and the pay was at the rate of 
seven dollars a dozen. I suppose that in an 
emergency she could have painted a dozen in a 
day. The order came from a well-known firm of 
dealers in men’s wear, and while filling it she was 
offered similar work by the same firm, what she 
had already done having opened to her an oppor- 
tunity of doing more. Being asked on one occa- 
sion what she would consider a comfortable in- 
come from decorative art-work, she answered: 
“When I began to study art, I should have felt 
rich if I had earned eight dollars a week. I can 
live very comfortably on from twelve to fifteen 
dollars a week, not dressing extravagantly of 
course, but getting along very nicely indeed.” 
Her present income is much more than that, and 
I venture to say that none of her friends think 
her lot a laborious one, and that, when evening 
comes on, she is not so tired as the shop-girls 
are, who earn perhaps only one-fourth as much, 

A clever young woman, after a course of train- 
ing in one of the classes of the Cooper Institute 
—the class in normal drawing—designed a pat- 
tern for a wall-paper, and submitted it for inspec- 
tion to an artist of the other sex, who bought it 
of her, and then sold it to some wall-paper man- 
ufacturers. She has never felt that the buyer 
gave her as much as he received from the firm 
to whom he sold the pattern, for she knows that, 
in the present state of women’s relations to cap- 
ital, men, as a rule, are paid more than women 
for the same quality of art-work. 

Several pupils of that institution called recent- 
ly upon a well-known firm of manufacturers of 
wall-paper, and submitted to them some original 
designs of theirown. They were very courteously 
received by the head of the establishment, who, 
after admiring the products of their skill, replied : 
“ Ladies, these patterns are beautiful. They are 
clever. They are highly artistic. But I will be 
frank with you. We do not deal, to any amount, 
in designs that are beautiful, clever, and highly 
artistic. As men and brethren we admire them 
greatly, but as manufacturers we care little for 
the most of them, because they do not sell. Oc- 
casionally in the cities we can dispose of such 
wares, but the popular taste, generally speaking, 
has not yet climbed up to them. Buyers, as a 
rule, do not appreciate them, and we must manu- 
facture not what we ourselves think the most 
highly of, but what we can find a market for. I 
will show you the pattern in wall-papers of which 
we are now selling the largest quantities.” So 
saying, he withdrew for a moment, and returned 
with a sample of what, to those wsthetie and cul- 
tivated young women, was “ perfectly horrid,” and 
they were not slow to express their estimate of it. 
“Very true,” replied the manufacturer, kindly ; 
“but this we can sell, and yours we can not.” 

Here, then, is a principal difficulty which capa- 
ble women designers are forced to encounter. It 
is a dilemma, likewise; for while only those who 
are educated in the principles of design can pro- 
duce beautiful designs, almost anybody can pro- 
duce designs that are not beautiful. A manu- 
facturer who has no trouble in obtaining persons 
to prepare ordinary and ugly designs, has no in- 
clination to encourage capable women who can 
prepare extraordinary and charming ones. By- 
and-by undoubtedly the conditions will be changed, 
and as the public becomes educated up to a high- 
er ideal of what is desirable in matters of decora- 
tion, the demand for good work will increase. 

Within the last five years, however, the public 
taste actually has made long strides in this direc- 
tion. The desire for artistic homes has widened, 
and we are entering upon an epoch which a hun- 
dred years to come may be known as the Ameri- 
can Renaissance. A well-known member of the 
National Academy of Design, at Fourth Avenue 
and Twenty-third Street—an artist whom we will 
call a typical Academician—told with much en- 
thusiasm the other day a story of a lady of 





wealth and cultivation who, having just married 
her daughter, and feeling lonely in consequence, 
had begun to take lessons in drawing. ‘She 
must be,” he said, “at least fifty-five years old; 
she has never made a sketch in her life; and 
now she is learning to draw.” “ What for?” he 
was asked, ‘Oh, in order to decorate her house. 
And I tell you there are lots of women like her. 
The feminine rage for decoration is a universal 
tide, and at high water. It will give ‘us artists’ 
a lift by-and-by, I have no doubt; as the taste for 
art develops, the market for oil-paintings will be- 
come more active. But just now we can’t sell 
our oil-paintings, because the walls are becoming 
so beautiful that the owners don’t like to cover 
them up.” 

The technical schools of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art were opened last year at Nos. 214 
and 216 East Fourteenth Street, and in addition 
to evening classes for young men in drawing and 
designing, in modelling, in the drafting and con- 
struction of carriages, and in fresco decoration, a 
day class for women in “tempora decoration” 
was organized, the course of instruction includ- 
ing drawing and painting in water-colors and dis- 
temper upon leather, glass, wood, and so forth, 
When circulars were issued by the trustees of 
the Museum announcing that “the object is to 
furnish instruction to young women seeking a 
means of support in practical, remunerative pro- 
duction,” much interest was awakened, and a good 
number of pupils put in an appearance, although 
the fee for the course was fifteen dollars. But 
this year, so far, the attendance is considerably 
less, which one of the trustees explains as fol- 
lows: “Put in a nutshell,” he says, “the whole 
trouble is this: our experience has taught us that 
the young women who entered the class were in 
too great a hurry to make money; they expect- 
ed to be coached at once into a state of affluent 
remuneration. Anybody can easily learn a smat- 
tering of anything, but there is no royal road to 
thorough knowledge. To design well, to execute 
art-work that is artistic, a protracted drill in ele- 
mentary principles—particularly in the principles 
of drawing—is indispensable. As soon as we be- 
gan to teach them drawing, they were impatient 
to get into coloring. As soon as we began to 
show them how to make money, they were so 
eager to be making it as to spurn the necessary 
prerequisites thereto. This has been our diffi- 
culty, and it is one that can not be overcome un- 
til young women who aspire to support them- 
selves by art consent to make themselves at least 
respectable draughtsmen.” 

A young woman of Cincinnati recently sur- 
prised her friends by the cleverness with which 
she frescoed the ceiling of the house of a resident 
of that city. Having mounted a ladder, and with 
the aid of a brush half the size of a whitewash- 
brush, she produced some beautiful tones by the 
juxtaposition of her hastily applied pigments, 
leaving behind her, when the job was finished, a 
decorative effect very striking and sane. Al- 
ready she had exercised her talents to some ex- 
tent in painting pictures in oils and water-colors, 
but this novel departure awakened a novel inter- 
est. A woman friend from Toledo having seen 
the frescoed ceiling, persuaded the young artist 
to accompany her to New York. On arriving in 
this city, the two repaired to the studio of a clever 
and successful young painter, who, after examin- 
ing the pictures of the Cincinnatian, offered to 
give her lessons in painting for a month, in re- 
turn for one of the works which she had shown 
him. “And I shall be cheating you if you accept 
my offer,” he gallantly added; “for your picture 
is worth more than my lessons.” In three months 
the ambitious pupil returned to her home, and if 
sensible enough to continue her experiments in 
frescoing, she will make her mark, Let us hope 
that a craze for “high art” has not transformed 
her into a mere producer of pictures that nobody 
wants, Still, if she possesses the genius, let her 
by all means make of herself another Angelica 
Kauffman or another Rosa Bonheur. The thing 
is to do well what one undertakes, not to half 
do it. 

A young woman who has mastered the funda- 
mental principles of design, and who is able to 
impress herself on her work, has three ways of 
disposing of the products of her skill. In the 
first place, she may become a teacher, and give 
her pupils practical illustrations of what they 
are to learn, This year, at the Cooper Insti- 
tute, the demand from the West for teachers 
of drawing is greater than ever before, and clev- 
er girls who are recommended by the author- 
ities of the Institute find no difficulty in ob- 
taining remunerative positions. One of these 
girls is now a teacher in Michigan at a salary of 
eighty dollars a month. Another receives a thou- 
sand dollars a year. In the Eastern cities and 
their suburbs from one dollar to two dollars an 
hour is paid for such instruction, either by prin- 
cipals of schools or by private persons, In the 
next place, some of the leading firms of house 
decorators are employing the artistic services of 
women to carry out their designs at a salary of 
from eight to twelve dollars.a week. This work, 
of course, pays less than much special work per- 
formed by the artist at her own home, but it has 
the advantage of familiarizing her with the best 
that is done in her department, of increasing her 
acquaintance with buyers, and, in general, of 
placing her en rapport with current business 
methods and means, so that, if endowed with the 
requisite talents, she may soon create a constitu- 
ency of her own. In the third place, she can 
make designs at home, and sell them directly. 
The demand for such designs is varied and brisk, 
if they are adapted to the purpose for which they 
are intended. Take so simple a thing as a trade- 
mark on the lining of the crown of a man’s hat, 
When the manufacturer desires an article of that 
sort, to whom is he to go for it if not to a pro- 
fessional designer? Or take the patterns of chan- 
deliers and sconces. Every manufacturer of these 
wares is on the lookout for something novel and 
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striking, and I know of at least one instance 
where a clever woman pupil of the Cooper Insti- 
tute met his needs most admirably. As for new 
models for wood-carving, these are in constant 
demand, and a knowledge of the principles of 
design has enabled many a young woman to sup- 
ply them at short notice. Cabinet-niakers, up- 
holsterers, and silversmiths are continually in a 
state of mind lest the next season shall find them 
in the lurch. You may say that they employ 
salaried designers of their own, and so they do, 
but most of these artists are foreigners, and there 
is room and to spare for the use of thoroughly 
American patterns which shall express thorough- 
ly American ideas, and bring out the aroma of 
the soil on which Americans live. The experience 
of hundreds of American women who have mas- 
tered the principles of design attests the truth of 
this statement. 

Well, suppose that your designs are already 
made, and that they are available to the manu- 
facturer, how are you to put them before him? 
One way, and the most direct, is to call at his 
office, as the young designers of the patterns for 
wall-papers did, and show him what you have 
done. It is possible that he may be discourt- 
eous. I know of a well-known house decorator— 
a foreigner—who answered the application of his 
visitor by advising her very warmly to become a 
domestic. ‘We are overrun,” he said to her, 
“ with importunities like yours. You seem to be 
in a starving condition. Take my advice, and be- 
come a house-servant. You are needed in that 
capacity. The servants in this country are abom- 
inable. There are a thousand ladies in New York 
city who will be glad to get you, if you will be re- 
spectful, obliging, industrious, and honest. I re- 
commend you to them.” But if you are really an 
artist, and understand how to design, youcan make 
a much more comfortable use of your abilities. 
And if the time ever comes when the various man- 
ufacturers will encourage such an institution as 
the technical schools of the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art by using them for the instruction of 
their apprentices, and by contributing to their 
support, the means of communication between 
the manufacturer and the designer will be greatly 
facilitated. To-day the Association of Carriage 
Manufacturers is subscribing twelve hundred dol- 
lars a year to those technical schools for the pur- 
pose of training a class of designers who shall 
be of practical service in that department of in- 
dustrial art. Finally, the influence and kind of- 
fices of friends are most important helps to young 
women designers who have patterns and models 
to sell—almost as important as perseverance and 
tact. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WARM UNDER-CLOTHING. 


PVE princesse or combination suits of under- 

clothing, with the vest and drawers in one 
continuous garment, instead of being separated at 
the waist, are now to be had in heavy qualities of 
cashmere and merino that are sufficiently warm 
for the coldest weather. The pattern of this gar- 
ment, published in the Bazar several years ago, 


is used by ladies who buy the flannel or else raw 
silk, and make their under-clothing at home. The 


great comfort of these garments is due to their 
weight being suspended from the shoulders, and 
also to the absence of a belt of the drawers, and 
the double layer of flannel about the waist. For 
those who prefer separate garments there are 
both wool and silk under-vests and drawers of 
full weight, and it is the custom at present to 
buy these not white, but colored, a clean scarlet 
or écru, pale blue or lavender; many ladies ob- 
jected at first to having their garments colored, 
but have learned to like them gradually, as they 
did colored skirts and stockings. For those who 
suffer from cold there is found to be great pro- 
tection in the buckskin under-wear which is now 
made for ladies in all the needed garments. Those 
made with many small perforations are most 
wholesome. The outside vest, with or without 
sleeves, has long been used under cloaks or dress 
waists, and may be had with flannel lining. A 
more convenient garment of buckskin is an under- 
handkerchief such as the flannel ones worn by 
delicate ladies to protect the chest and shoulder- 
blades; this extends in a point to the waist be- 
fore‘and behind, and does not fill up the waist of 
the dress as the vests do that extend all around 
the waist. The buckskin skirts so long used by 
Englishwomen were introduced here last winter, 
to be worn over a flannel skirt and under other 
clothing in order to keep them clean. These are 
light, and give greater warmth than is produced 
by heavier wool skirts, and may be had with scar- 
let flannel for the lining or for the outside, as the 
wearer prefers, 
UNDER-SKIRTS. 


Colored flannel petticoats are used for winter 
in varied weights according as the wearer requires 
more or-less heat, beginning with the light opera 
flannel of pale blue, rose, or scarlet, made with 
three or four tucks neatly feather-stitched, and 
an edging of embroidery, up to the warm Shaker 
flanne! skirts, for which only a single breadth of 
flannel is needed, as it measures two and a half 
yards in width; these come in bright scarlet, and 
are pretty when trimmed with the crocheted lace 
of scarlet zephyr wool. A new flannel, in which 
eider-down is said to be woven, is used this win- 
ter; it is light, and of long warm fleece, but as 
yet it is an experiment, and it remains to be seen 
whether it will wash or wear well; it is made in 
plain skirts of white, red, or light blue, and sold 
for $3, Hand-knitted woollen skirts are to be 
had in nice qualities and pretty waved and shell 
patterns for $3 50. A ruffle of white flannel, em- 
broidered and scalloped in colors, or else two nar- 
row flounces similarly trimmed, are the popular 
trimmings for white flannel petticoats. Very use- 
ful Balmoral skirts are made of the cloth-finished 
flannels that were imported last year in stripes 





for the skirts of dresses; those with red and 
green alternating stripes, and of écru with seal 
brown, are warm and comfortable-looking, and 
are made up with merely a hem and no pleatings 
at the foot. A deep yoke of the flannel doubled 
is preferred to a waistband for flannel skirts, as 
this fits more smoothly on the hips, and suspends 
the weight more comfortably. Quilted skirts 
such as were made by our grandmothers are much 
used with eider-down padding by the rich, while 
warm wool wadding is put in farmer’s satin skirts 
for those who must consider expense; black is 
the popular color for quilted Balmorals, but dark 
wine-color, blue, and green satin are used for the 
eider-down quilted Balmorals. A silk skirt of a 
shade that has gone out of fashion can be utilized 
for a nice skirt by an expert seamstress, as the 
quilting is done in very simple designs, either of 
many horizontal or else diagonal rows; it is not 
necessary to cross these rows in diamond pattern, 
as the wadding remains lighter and is more flex- 
ible when only slightly quilted. The low-priced 
satin Surahs of the closely woven qualities are 
also excellent for these quilted skirts. 


CARDIGANS, DRESSIN®-GOWNS, ETC. 


The silk Cardigan jacket is a new and luxurious 
garment for wearing under cloaks that are not 
sufficiently warm, and is so much like a hand- 
some Jersey that it may well be worn in the 
house, It is of ribbed silk woven into shape, or 
rather it clings to the figure, and is shaped by it, 
just as ribbed stockings are; it is fitted with out- 
side pockets in the back, has a neatly woven bor- 
der as a kind of trimming, and should have sleeves 
to accompany it made of warm silk. It comes in 
cardinal, drab, or black, and costs $20. The 
woollen cardinal jackets that are within the reach 
of people of small means are as comfortable as 
those of silk; it is best to buy these of black, as 
they look least conspicuous when retained in- 
doors while the cloak is thrown off. For the bed- 
room and for invalids are pretty flannel Dolmans, 
either pale blue or rose, made with loose long 
sides like Dolman wings, box-pleated below the 
waist, open in front, tied only at the throat, and 
intended to be used as a dressing wrap, or to be 
thrown on and off easily by a convalescent when 
first sitting up. A pinked ruche is around the 
neck, ribbon strings are at the throat to fasten 
the garment, and there are two rosette bows in 
the back where the sleeves meet the box pleats 
of the skirt part; this garment is made only half- 
long to be worn over a dress skirt if preferred, 
or it may be long enough to touch the floor, and 
only petticoats be required beneath it. Lightly 
quilted gowns of silks of two colors are made in 
imitation of the Japanese gowns, and may be 
padded with down or with any light wadding. 
The light-colored silks used for lining are liked 
for these, and pretty contrasts are chosen for 
each side, and when finished the seams are all 
out of sight, so that the wrapper may be worn 
with either side out; pink with gray, blue with 
rose, drab with blue, or dark blue with red, are 
the favorite colors. 

The cheap plushes are effective trimmings for 
cashmere or camel’s-hair morning dresses, and 
often form the greater part of the front of the 
gown. The twilled wools are, however, preferred 
for the back breadths, as plush is soon marred 
when sat upon, or crushed when the invalid lies 
down upon it, The terra-cotta and strawberry 
shades are in favor for red morning dresses, 
while blondes use the electric blue shades. Flow- 
ing Watteau pleats from the shoulders are used 
both for short and for demi-trained gowns. The 
close narrow wrappers may be useful and inex- 
pensive, but they have not found favor because 
they resemble Ulsters and pelisses. A little dra- 
pery with a slight demi-train is liked for morning 
wrappers, whether they be made merely of the 
pretty striped flannels or of the richest plush or 
India cashmere. The cloth-finished white flan- 
nels worn for house dresses are used for very 
nice wrappers, and have a collar and cuffs of red, 
blue, or black velvet. Tufted wool woven like 
the eider-down flannels in a cotton foundation is 
also used for pale blue, rose, or cardinal wrap- 
pers. The blanket gowns for bathing are made 
of the colored blankets such as are used on beds, 
with the contrasting border forming the trim- 
ming, and are liked for their great warmth rather 
than for beauty; they cost $16 to $20. The 
handsomest sacques for breakfast and for morn- 
ing wear are made of plush in the gray-blue, 
shrimp, and strawberry shades, and are trimmed 
with India lace that shows the illuminated tints 
of camel’s-hair shawls, or more fancifully still 
with the scarfs of Japanese embroidery that is 
done on crash, Several of these scarfs are need- 
ed for a single sacque, as the embroidery is con- 
fined to the ends of the scarf. This needle-work 
is cut off, and put on as square tabs around the 
lower edge, alternating with clusters of smaller 
squares of the plush. Other pieces of the em- 
broidery form the collar and trim the sleeves ; 
the latter are made quite wide in flowing Oriental 
fashion, Plainer sacques of camel’s-hair of 
quaint shade have the colored Spanish laces for 
edging them, or else the wide embroidery that is 
used for trimming cashmere dresses. A simple 
collar and cuffs of terra-cotta velvet, with a throat 
bow and scarf ends of the Japanese embroidery 
on evash, make an effective trimming on a sacque 
of rough-finished camel’s-hair cloth of the same 
shade of terra cotta. The inch-wide striped flan- 
nels of two contrasting colors, such as gray with 
pink, or rose with blue, are useful and pretty, and 
wash well. A pinked ruche of the flannel is a 
serviceable trimming, as it may be ripped apart 
and washed when soiled. 


HOSIERY. 


Black stockings are most in favor at present, 
in wool, cotton, and silk alike ; they are worn both 
for the street and for full evening dress, with ei- 
ther slippers or high shoes, and are liked as well 
for children as for ladies; terra-cotta shades are 





next in favor, but these colors are not so well 
brought out in wool stockings as in those of silk 
or thread. Ladies who require great warmth, and 
those whose feet are never moistened by perspira- 
tion, like the fine soft French cashmere stockings. 
Those of solid color, with very narrow clocks at 
the sides, are most used, and are chosen in black, 
cardinal, wine, blue, olive, and plurn colors, with 
reference to the dress with which they are worn. 
It is poor economy to buy the low-priced roughly 
woven wool hosiery that falls into a great hole as 
soon as a thread breaks. Heavy black Balbrig- 
gan hose with white soles are used by those to 
whose flesh wool is irritating, and the similar 
white half-footed stocking is shown in dark car- 
dinal, bronze, and cadet blue shades, Ladies 
who wear silk stockings all the year choose those 
of raw silk woven in ribs for street wear in the 
winter; black and red are preferred, but evtry 
shade is shown to mateh suits. Lighter qualities 
of ribbed silk hose in black and in colors are pre- 
ferred to wear in the house with slippers. Some 
of the handsomest silk stockings have open-work- 
ed clocks two inches wide up each side; others, 
of the lightest blue or pink or black plain silk, 
have rose-buds or stars embroidered all over the 
instep and ankles; still more costly than these 
are the French lace stockings with open silk-work 
like lace forming the entire stocking, and em- 
broidery on the sides or instep; most costly of 
all are those with Chantilly lace set in on the in 
step of pink, blue, or cardinal silk. The only 
striped stockings are those that have the ribbed 
stripe lengthwise, with a plain contrasting stripe 
between. When black stockings are not used 
with evening dress the stocking matches the col- 
or of the dress, or of something prominent in its 
trimmings. Ribbed stockings wear best for chil- 
dren, and shape themselves properly to the child’s 
growing feet and legs. Black ribbed cotton, or 
ribbed wool, or ribbed raw silk stockings are the 
fashion of the moment for children to wear with 
dresses of any color; those with white feet that 
are not ribbed are liked by some, but the ribbed 
legs are preferred by all; the wool stockings with 
cotton feet, and those with doubled knees, heels, 
and toes, wear best, and need not be clumsy if 
the quality is good. Dark cardinal, terra cotta, 
bronze, and the deepest blue are the colored hose 
worn to match children’s dresses. White silk 
stockings in the long lace-like patterns are chos- 
en for brides. 
VARIETIES, 


Mittens of heavy silk knitted plainly on the 
hand, with shell patterns on the cuffs or wristlets, 
are worn either alone or over kid gloves by ladies 
during very cold weather. They are shown in 
quiet dark shades of brown, terra cotta, blue, 
gray, or black, and may be chosen with reference 
to the cloak worn with them. The finest quali- 
ties are $2 50 a pair; those entirely plain, with 
merely a ribbon and smal! bow on the wrists, are 
$1 75. 

Very dark tan-colored undressed kid gloves 
are worn in the street with any costume. They 
have loose wrists, and are as long as the gloves 
fastened by twelve buttons. 

The newest throat bow is of colored China 
crape shirred in the centre, and after the ends are 
doubled in funnel shape they are edged with 
wide white lace, either the darned Oriental lace 
or the Spanish with crescent or leaf pattern, and 
this gives a double frill of lace on each end of the 
bow. 

Satin ribbon of three or four shades of straw- 
berry red, or of terra cotta, or blue and red to- 
gether, or perhaps green with red, is formed into 
a thickly clustered bow, with the ends notched in 
saw-teeth, and is worn high on the left side of 
the dress waist instead of a bouquet of flowers. 

A very small veil of white tulle is worn over 
the fluffy front hair with small velvet bonnets. 
This veil does not always cover the forehead, and 
is not a mask veil, but rather takes the place of 
the invisible net formerly used to keep the front 
hair smooth. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLeE, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; 
James McCreery & Co.; Co-operative Dress As. 
sociation ; and Stern Broruers. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. LonereL_iow’s study remains just as he 
left it. 

—Owing to the Chinese law passed at the last 
session of Con yress, Mr. Kwone, a gentleman 
well known in Hartford, Connecticut, and at one 
time of the Chinese Educational Commission, 
finds that he can not be naturalized, as he had 
intended. 

—Somebody has named a canal-boat for Mrs. 
Lanetry. Such is fame! 

—Seeing two trains approaching each other 
on a curve, a little girl of Glendale, Missouri, 
stopped one by frantically waving her apren, and 
prevented a terrible disaster, for which slie has 
received a pass for life on the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad. 

—The eight brothers of ALviIN Hawkrns, the 
Republican Governor of Tennessee, who was de- 
feated for re-election, voted against him. There 
is an apropos old proverb about a house divided 
against itself. 

—A personal friend of AARON Burr, and of 
ALEXANDER Hamiiton too, Colonel Forne- 
quet, of Summit, Mississippi, who remembers 
seeing NAPOLEON in Paris, and was a soldier in 
JACKSON'S army at New Orleans, is now eighty- 
eight years old and without a sign of infirmity. 

—The late Chief Justice Prerpont’s widow 
and danghter will spend the winter in Chicago. 

—The title of the ‘“hero- of Olustee’’ was 
gained by ex-Governor CoLquitT, lately elected 
Senator from Georgia, by a victory won over a 
superior force at the town of that name in Flor- 
ida, he having been a major-general in the Con- 
federate army. 

—Miss Emity FarrHFvtt, who lately lectured 
before an appreciative audience in New York on 
“ The Changed Condition of Women in the Nine- 
teenth Century,”’ bears the unique title of Print- 











er and Publisher in Ordinary to the Queen, 
through her Victoria Press, the first English 
printing office for women compositors, which 
she founded in 1860, and which is under the 
special patronage of Queen Victoria. Miss 
FAITHFULL is well and favorably known in Eng- 
land as a lecturer on various social topics. “She 
visited this country once before, in 1872-3. 

—A granddaughter of the late H. V. Winson, 
formerly United States Circuit Judge, Miss Jen- 
NIE CHAMBERLAIN, of Cleveland, is making a 
sensation in England as the beautiful American. 

—Otto von Bismarck is the name of one of 
the giant trees of the Calaveras grove in Cali- 
fornia, and a resident of San Francisco has sent 
the Premier a photograph of the tree, framed it 
native woods, 

—The young daughter of Senator Jonzs, of 
Florida, has been spending the summer with 
ex-Senator and Mrs. Yuuze in the Catskills. 

—Miss ELEANor CaLnouy, the niece of Jonn 
C. CALHOUN, who has gone on the stage, appear- 
ed in London as Rosalind with success. 

—An old lady in her eighty-third year, Mrs. 
JuLia A. BALDWIN, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
has just finished her eighth quilt in the Jast four 
years, made of one thousand bits of embroidered 
silk and satin, every stitch the work of her own 
old fingers. 

—Mr. Goopson, the father of Mrs. CARLISLE, 
whose husband is spoken of as a Democratic 
candidate for Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was a type of the old schcol of Ken- 
tucky gentlemen, and especially so in his hospi- 
tality. On Sundays he used to bring home most 
of the congregation to dine, and the house slaves 
were busy for two or three days at the end of the 
week preparing the Sunday feast. 

—For forty-eight years Hon. 8. H. Treat, 
United States District Judge of Illinois, has 
served upon the bench. 

—THURLOW WEED was born before WAsHING- 
TON died, and was already a young man when 
Waterloo was fought. There was but one link 
between the venerable Josian Quincy, whom 
many in this generation remember, and the Pil- 
grim Fathers, as Mr. Quincy knew a man who 
knew PEREGRINE Wuits, the first white baby 
born in New England. 

—The window erected in Memorial Hall, at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, by members of the 
class of 1860, to the memory of their classmates 
who fell in the war of the rebellion, and exe- 
cuted by Mr. JouHN Lararags, is spoken of as a 
masterpiece in the art of glass-staining. 

—A new volume of poems by WILLIAM AL- 
LINGHAM is On the lapis, 

—VILLARET, the great French tenor, before 
his début on the stage, almost twenty years ago, 
was the foreman of a Lyons brewery, He has 
sung nowhere but in Paris, it is said. 

—The real name of F. Anstey, author of Vice 
Versa, is GUTURIE, and he is about twenty-five 
years of age. 

—The Duke of Newcastle, now visiting Amer- 
ica, is just eighteen years old, . 

—The German government pays the Duke of 
Hamilton four hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars for his manuscripts. Their cuier treasure 
was a Dante illustrated by a hundred of Borrt- 
CELLI’S drawings, which alone would have 
brought about a hundred thousand dollars. 
What would the poet, who ate his bitter bread 
in narrow streets, and found it hard climbing 
other people’s stairs, have said to that ? 

—RUBIiNSTEIN is to bring out his new ballet 
of The Vineyard in St. Petersburg, where GounoD 
is going to conduct The Redemption. Gounov 
is said not to be so fortunate in his libretto as 
MENDELSSOHN and HANDEL used to be. They 
used Scriptural phrases, but Gounop tells the 
narratives in his own fashion. 

—A dish made by one of her daughters used 
to appear every day for some years on the 
Queen’s table. 

—A son of Professor HILDEBRAND, who is di- 
rector of the observatory at Upsala, has written 
to London scientific persons, urging the erec- 
tion of an observatory on the summit of Ben- 
Nevis, which will cost about twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

—Mr. WILLIAM WARREN, of the Boston Mu- 
seum, seems to be in the anniversary business, 
having just hada birthday and more testimonials. 

—The chief of HERBERT SPENCER’S diet is said 
to be dry toast and sardines. He was struck 
with the number of gray-haired men in America. 

—A hitherto unpublished letter of Beetuo- 
VEN’S, revealing the great composer’s poverty, 
has lately been printed in the Vienna Freie Presse. 

—At a dinner given to the sons of the Prince 
of Wales in Queeusland by the Governor, Sir AR- 
THUR KENNEDY, Prince ALBERT VICTOR was 
reported thoughtful and silent, while Prince 
GEORGE was all vivacity, and when the Governor 
was not looking, gave hard tugs at the pigtails 
of the Chinese waiters. 

—Lady GerTRUDs Dove.as, sister of the Mar- 
quis of Queensberry, bas married a baker. Per- 
haps the young man will yet wish his ‘‘ cake was 
dough.”” 

—A golden star bearing the word Faithful in 
diamonds, a decoration which has been given to 
but seven persons, was bestowed by tie Sultan 
at the public feast of Kurban lately upon his 
chief eunuch for his good services in the past. 

—The son of JANOs ARANY, LAssLo ARANY, is 
one of the greatest living poets of Hungary, and 
one of the leaders of the Magyar crusade against 
German customs, language, and culture. ‘*The 
Battle of the Huns’’ is his best-known work. 

—Under the branches of a tree eight hundred 
years old, which still stands in Berlin, MEeN- 
DELSSOHN’S Midsummer Night's Dream was list- 
ened to for the first time, the composer’s father 
having been at tiat time proprietor of the gar- 
den in which it stands. 

—The organ for the cathedral at Riga, which 
Wacker & Co., of Ludwigsburg, who built the 
Boston Music Hall organ, are to furnish, will be 
the largest in the world, will cost over twenty- 
one thousand dollars, and can be played by two 
people at once. 

—King THEEBAWw’s baby is rocked to sleep in 
a cradle of mango-wood, cased inside and out 
with plates of gold, set with rubies, emeralds, 
sapphires, and diamonds, worth nearly a million 
dollars. 

—Seven thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
two gold pieces, worth more than twenty thou- 
sand dollars, some of the coins bearing the 
superscription of CHARLES V., GUILLAUME D& 
BEAUREGARD, and JOHN THE GOOD, were un- 
earthed on the destruction of an old house of 
the fourteenth century in the Rue Vieille du 
Temple, Paris, the other day. 
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Basket Stand with 
Tidy. 

Tuts basket stand is made 
of bent wood and wicker, 
stained a light brown, and 
decorated with pendent clus- 
ters of balls in colored wool. 
The tidy spread over the 
top of the basket is twenty- 
four inches long and seven- 


Emsromwerep VELVET CoLuaR. 
For description see Supplement, 
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Piusn anp Orroman Sirk Dress.—Back. 
[For Front, see Fig. 8, on Front Page. } 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 81-41, 





Crota anp Satin Dress 
witu Fur Trimmine.—B vox, 
{For Front, see Page 821.) 
Cut Parrerx, No, 3362: 
Basqur, Over-Sximt, anp 
Skirt, 20 Cents racu. 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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Work-Basker. 
teen wide, and is composed of a 
central stripe of old gold bro- 
cade, with a four-inch band of 
ruby plush on each side, the 
seam being concealed by old gold 
silk braid, which is ornamented 
with fancy stitches in ruby and 
olive silks. The brocade is eni- 
broidered with similar silks ; the 





Fig. 1.—Epeine ror Caitpren’s 
CLOTHING 











outlines of the woven design 
are defined in stem stitch, 
and the figures picked out 
in coral and feather stitch. 
The whole is lined with ruby 


Lapy’s Crocner Beproom Supper. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL. Figs. 52 and 53. 
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Fig. 1.—Bureav or Burret Scarr.—Cross Sritcu, 
Drawn anp Hotpers Worx.—([See Fig. 2.] 





Came.'s-nare Dress witu 
Sovracue Empromery. 
Bacx.—(For Front, see 

Fig. 1, on Page 820.] 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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g. 2.—EpainG ror CHILDREN’S 
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CiLora Prixcesse Surr.—Bacx.—[ For 
Front, see Page 821.]—Cur Parrery, No. 
3361: Price 25 Cents. 

+ For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 9-16. 


satine, and edged with old gold 
Spanish lace four inches wide, 
which is also edged and orna- 
mented with silks like those 
used for the centre. The foot- 
rest at the bottom of the stand 
is cushioned, and covered with 
olive velvet. An inner movable 
basket is fitted into the large 
basket at the top. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
NOT TO BE CONVINCED 


TuErr are two ways of living out of the world 
while one is still of it. 
den; the other is to be in prison. As in health 
we rarely dream of the one ease, so in honor we 
rarely think of the other. But one man’s life 
ov erlaps that of his fellows without dovetailing, 
and the affairs of others become our own, wheth- 
er we will or no. It would have seemed incred- 
ible that, to that innocent household at The 
Knoll, the subject of crime should ever become 
familiar. Yet it came to pass that, though little 
was talked about it (for the topic was too pain- 
ful), little else was thought about for weeks and 
months by every member of the family, and with 
one of them Time the Healer brought no “ sur- 
cease of pain.” 

On the morning after Trenna’s departure Dr. 
Meade dropped in upon his professional rounds, 
and met Mark at the entrance gate. 

“T have good news from town, my lad, this 
morning,” cried the visitor, cheerfully. 

“Thank Heaven for that!’ answered Mark, 
with brightening face. ‘“ What is it?” 

“Well, they say we shall have him down here 
in a week at farthest.” 

“Indeed,” exclaimed Mark, wondering why in 
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that case Kit had sent for Trenna. 
are ‘ they’ ?” 

“Well, the doctors, of course. Mogadion air 
will no doubt be his best specific, and they pre- 
dict he will be fit to travel—if he keeps his pre- 
sent rate of progress—by this day week. But 
you must expect to see the poor lad changed, 
Mark.” 

“ He will be the same to us, and more weleome 
than ever,” answered Mark, kindly; but his heart 
reproached him for the duplicity of his lips. 
What he said, indeed, was true enough; but his 
mind was so full of Kit that up to that moment 
he had not given a thought to Frank, or suspect- 
ed that it was he of whom the other spoke. 

“You will tell your mother and Maud, as I 
have no time to stop,” continued the Doctor ; 
“and I am sure Trenna will be as pleased as 


“ But who 


either of them.” 


Trenna had become a favorite with the Doctor 





| since his interview with her on her exodus from 


the Grey House, and, it may be added, since he 
had become convinced that his son had no matri- 
monial intentions in that quarter. 

Mark was so sick with disappointment that he 
suffered the Doctor to go upon his way without 
the information that Trenna had left The Knoll. 
Hardly had his fast-trotting cob trotted away 
than the Rector drove up to the door. His face 
was sad, and the tone was very grave in which 
he asked the old servant whether Mark was at 


| home. 


“T wish to see him,” he said, “in private.” 

He was at once ushered into the dining-room. 

“You have news of Kit,’ cried Mark, directly 
he saw his face. ‘“ Bad news ?” 

“Well, yes. Were you expecting any ?” 

“T was.” 

“Thank Heaven! It will not, then, be such 
a blow to you as I expected. Where is poor 
Trenna ?” 

“She is gone to join her brother.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“What do you mean? Do you suppose she 
would not join him, whatever was the matter ? 
Do you suppose J shall not join him? What és 
the matter? Are you dumb?” 

“Then he does not know, after all,” muttered 
the Rector. ‘“ Well, iv is a long story, Mark, as 
well as a very, very sad one. I read it this morn- 
ing in the paper here. It may not be true, you 
know. Let us hope it is not; but—” 

Mark had snatched the newspaper from the 
Rector’s hand, and his eye had caught the fatal 
heading, “Committal of Christopher Garston, a 
City Director, to Newgate, for Felony.” 

“Tt is false,” he cried —* false as hell!” 

The expression coming from such a mouth as 
Mark's had tenfold its ordinary intensity. 

“ Hush! hush !” said his old tutor, reprovingly. 

But Mark did not hear him. He pulled out 
his watch, and thrast it back again into his pock- 
et. “The express has gone; there are twelve 
hours lost,” he eried, despairingly. 


“WHAT HE COST HER,” ETC. 


“Tt is quite as well, Mark, that you have com 
time to think before you act,” observed the 
tor, gravely 

“What! you think him 
other, vehemently. ‘“ You were always ready to 
think badly of him. That is because you do not 
know Christopher Garston. He 
your friend, as he has been mine. 
owe 


guilty,” answered the 


has not been 
You do not 
your life, your honor, to him, as Ido, As 
for wrong-doing, Kit is incapable of it. I woul 

rather believe it of myself. The thing is mon- 
strous. Yet what must the dear fellow be suf- 
My poor dear Kit!” 

* You had better read what is said about him, 
Mark—nay, what is proved about him.” 

“What do I care what knaves may swear, and 
fools may write? Let them puff against him; 
Kit ‘stands four-square to every wind tha 

“Still, you have not read it.”’ 

With an exclamation of disgust and contempt, 
Mark held the newspaper at arm’s-length before 
him, and read as follows: 

“On Tuesday last Christopher Garston, Man- 
ager of the Cook’s Creek Mining Company, and 
a provisional director of it, was charged at the 
Guildhall with stealing property of great value 
from Mr. Flesker, the well-known jeweller of Lom- 
bard Street. The prosecutor stated that in Ne 
vember last the prisoner had called in a car 
in company with a lady, and had some convers: 
tion with him on the subject of precious stones. 
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| He had selected a diamond of great beauty and 
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rarity, to which also a historical value was at- 
tached, being, as was supposed, one of Les Dou- 
zes Mazarins, once belonging to the crown of 
France. It weighed no less than seventeen carats, 
and the sum at which he (Mr, Flesker) offered it 
for sale was £2000, The prisoner said that it 
was beyond his means, and contented himself 
with purchasing a few trifling articles which he 
requested to be sent to him to the care of Mr. 
Braithwaite, a well-known merchant in the City, 
but residing in Portman Square. The mention of 
Mr. Braithwaite’s name would have been in itself 
sufficient to do away with all suspicion, but, the 
prisoner’s manners impressed the prosecutor so 
favorably, the lady, of middle age, but very fash- 
jonably attired, who accompanied him appeared 
s0 respectable, and the carriage in which they 
came so well appointed, that in fact no suspicion 
entered into his mind. The lady herself took little 
interest in the purchases, but gave her attention 
to a handsome camellia which happened to be 
standing in a china jar in the prosecutor’s window. 
Before leaving the shop the prisoner asked once 
again to see the diamond, and on Mr, Flesker 
opening the drawer into which, as he felt con- 
fident, he had placed it after its previous exami- 
nation, he found that the jewel was missing. No- 
thing could exceed the anxiety and chagrin 
evinced by the two visitors. They assisted in the 
search with the utmost apparct concern, and on 
its proving fruitless, the prisoner thus expressed 
himself: ‘You will be good enough, Mr. Flesker, 
to send to the office in the City of which I am 
maneger, and where Mr. Braithwaite will be 
found, to prove my identity, and in the mean time 
I insist upon this lady and myself being searched 
in order to satisfy your own mind.’ 

“His wishes were accordingly complied with. 
Mr. Flesker himself thoroughly searched the pris- 
oner, while the housekeeper performed the same 
office for the lady; but the diamond was not in 
the possession of either of them, A clerk from 
Mr. Braithwaite’s presently arrived, who proved 
that Mr. Garston was the person he had represent- 
ed himself to be, and all suspicion of the prison- 
er was removed from Mr. Flesker’s mind. 

“The next day the prisoner came again, alone, 
to inquire whether the missing jewel had been 
discovered. He expressed the deepest sorrow 
for what had happened, and spoke of the lady, a 
dear old friend, as being seriously indisposed on 
account of what had happened. ‘It is very hard 
upon her,’ he said, ‘who came here at my request, 
and for whom jewels have no attraction, She 
would rather have a camellia such as that than 
the finest diamond in the world, and if you have 
no objection, I should like to buy it for her.’ 
The prosecutor stated that the flower was not for 
sale, but since the lady had fallen in love with it, 
and was undergoing such unmerited suffering, he 
was very willing that ghe should have it. The 
prisone ovyectéu that he could accept no favor 
of Mr. Flesker while he was laboring under such 
a calamity as the loss of the diamond, which, 
moreover, must seem connected in some way with 
his own previous visit, but in the end he took the 
flower with the china jar in which it stood. But 
it was now the theory of the prosecution that, as 
the prisoner’s accomplice, this woman had con- 
trived to steal the diamond, and to place it, wile 
pretending to admire the camellia, in the mould 
of the pot, so that she had eventually become 
possessed of the stolen property by the prosecu- 
tor’s own act. 

“For many months, however, the whole affair 
was shrouded in mystery, till early in the present 
month, when the missing diamond once more 
made its appearance under the following circum- 
stances: 

“ An elderly stout man, an Englishman, called 
at the shop of M. Baine, a jeweller, in the Rue 
Vivien, Paris, and took from his scarf a small 
gold pin, with a very handsome diamond, which he 
offered for sale. The poorness of the setting— 
for the pin itself was almost valueless, in com- 
parison with the richness of the gem—attracted 
the jeweller’s attention. 

“*You wish to have this reset, I suppose ?’ he 
observed. 

“*On the contrary,’ returned the stranger, ‘I 
wish to sell it, if I can do so at a good figure. It 
was an heirloom in my family, and I do not know 
its exact value, but I am told it is worth a great 
deal of money.’ 

“To this M. Baine assented. ‘Indeed, it is 
worth so much that I can not tell you its value off- 
hand,’ he said; ‘moreover, I have very few cus- 
tomers for such a jewel.’ 

“What passed through his mind was that the 
stranger hardly seemed of a rank to have become 
possessed of such a diamond by inheritance, and 
that at all events he should not feel justified in 
bidding for it without further inquiries. 

“*In that case,’ said the stranger, ‘you had 
better keep the pin for a few days, when I will 
call again and hear how much you are prepared 
to give for it; I shall not, however, part with it 
under £1400,’ 

“Whereupon he departed, leaving the pin be- 
hind him, and giving his address as ‘ Mr. Shaw,’ 
lodging at the Hétel de Suisse, which was in the 
neighborhood, 

“Every jeweller of repute keeps a ledger, in 
which is set down a description of any jewel of 
note which has fallen into bad hands—they are al- 
most as difficult, indeed, to pass as are stolen notes, 
of which the numbers are posted at every bank, 
and M. Baine had a book of this description. At 
the first glance at the diamond he had his suspicion 
that he had seen it described in the book in ques- 
tion; and further investigation of it convinced 
him of the fact. Its weight and appearance coin- 
cided exactly with the description of the jewel 
stolen from Lombard Street during the previous 
November. He accordingly telegraphed at once 
to Mr. Flesker, who came to Paris the next day, 
identified the diamond as his property, and put 
himself in connection with the French police ; 
from that time a detective was always on the 








watch at M. Baine’s establishment; he remained 
in a back room in company with Mr. Flesker, 
awaiting the re-appearance of Mr. Shaw. This 
room had a glass door which looked into the shop. 
In a week after the ring had been left in the 
jeweller’s hands an Englishman—the prisoner, 
Christopher Garston—called, requesting to look 
at some large diamonds, He was shown the one 
in question, and expressed a wish to purchase it. 
The sum which M. Baine had decided to ask for 
it was £1500; this the prisoner undertook to 
give. Upon being told that the owner had left 
the jewel on sale, he left his name and address, 
and promised he would return on the morrow to 
complete the purchase, supposing that the terms 
should be agreeable to Mr. Shaw. On leaving the 
shop he was arrested, at the instance of Mr. Fles- 
ker, who had recognized him through the glass 


door. 

“ What had happened was just what the police 
had anticipated, They were convinced, since 
Shaw had failed to sell the diamond in the first 
instance, that some confederate of his would call 
and bid for it, and having done so, Shaw would 
calculate upon getting the money minus M. Baine’s 
commission, There would have been no reason 
why the jeweller should hesitate, since, even if 
the intending purchaser should break his promise, 
the jewel would remain in his possession, while 
the price he had paid for it was far below its 
value. There would have been a difficulty, under 
the French law, in arresting the prisoner as a con 
federate, but for Mr. Flesker’s identification of 
him with the man who had been connected with 
the original disappearance of the diamond. As 
soon as he was in custody, however, many cor- 
roborative cireumstances came to light. In the 
first place, Shaw was missing; he had left his 
hotel that very morning, and had not returned 
for his luggage; it was therefore reasonably ar 
gued that he had been aware of Garston’s visit to 
the jeweller, and was cognizant—had probably 
been a witness—of his capture. The landlord of 
the Hétel de Suisse proved that Garston had vis- 
ited Shaw on several occasions. The name that 
Garston had given was a false one, under which 
he was residing in very splendid apartments at 
the Grand Hotel. Under these circumstances a 
warrant had been procured, and the prisoner 
taken to London. What was especially dwelt 
upon by the prosecution was the nature and ap- 
pearance of the diamond, which it was impossible 
that any one acquainted with such matters, as the 
prisoner by his own admission was proved to be, 
could mistake. Yet when M. Baine had offered 
it to him for sale he had made no sign of recog- 
nition of it, and put questions that would seem 
to imply an utter ignorance of its peculiarities. 
Then, again, it was shown that the prisoner when 
he went to Paris was short of money; had cer- 
tainly not_£1500 in his_possession, nor anything 
approaching to that sum, and that he was In es- 
pecial need of £1000 for the purpose of purchas- 
ing certain shares in the Cook’s Creek mine, the 
proprietorship of which would qualify him as a 
director of the Company. The evidence on this 
part of the matter had been obtained with diffi- 
culty, and was damaging to the interests of the 
mine itself. The Company, on the whole, had 
stuck by their manager; Mr. Braithwaite, in par- 
ticular, has expressed his fullest confidence in the 
prisoner’s innocence, and had offered to become 
his bail. 

“ But such was the mass of testimony against 
him, and so serious the offense with which he was 
charged, that bail had been refused.” 

Such, in brief, was the narrative which Mark 
Medway read in the paper before him; but it 
scarcely produced a more distinct impression 
upon his brain than some evil dream leaves on 
the waking sense. As in that case, too, the lat- 
est impression was the strongest. Mark found 
himself repeating aloud the last words of the re- 
port, “The prisoner, who was undefended, main- 
tained a resolute demeanor, and when asked 
whether he had anything to say in answer to the 
charge, observed, smilingly, that it seemed use- 
less for the present to say anything; but that he 
had never had possession of Mr. Flesker’s dia- 
mond, save when that gentleman had himself 
placed it in his hand.” 

“What a frightful mistake! What a terrible 
position for poor dear Kit!” ejaculated Mark, 
looking at the Rector with horror-struck eyes. 

“A terrible position indeed,” assented Mr. 
Penrhyn. 

“It could hardly be worse if he were guilty,” 
continued the young man, striding up and down 
the room excitedly. “Only conceive what a 
proud spirit like his must have suffered! And 
yet he would not pain us by one word of it; it 
was only at the very last he sent for Trenna, and 
even then he did not reveal the truth.” 

“ Just so,” said the Rector, naively, “ It would 
have spared you all a great shock, and been bet- 
ter for everybody, if he had been more open.” 

“But what was there to be open about?” in- 
quired Mark, indignantly. “The whole affair is 
a series of unfortunate coincidences. Kit never 
had the diamond in his possession, save for an 
instant when Mr. Flesker himself placed it in his 
hands. Those are his very words.” 

“He had a diamond in his possession,” ob- 
served the Rector, quietly, “of a very peculiar kind 
and of great value; you told me so yourself.” 

“Certainly,” admitted Mark, with vehemence ; 
“T have seen it. It was given to him by the 
Board of Management of his Company. Though 
they had not known him so long as other people 
I could mention, they were better judges of his 
character, and had the fullest confidence in his 
integrity.” 

“ Heaven grant that it may not have been mis- 
placed !” said the Rector, fervently. 

“T have not the slightest apprehension of that 
kind,” was the cold reply; “any suggestion to 
the contrary, born of malice and ill-nature, is 
most offensive to me, nor, under this roof, at all 
events, will I permit it to be uttered.” 





“Mark, Mark, you mistake me altogether,” re- 
turned the Rector, with heightened color. ‘“ Hea- 
ven knows that neither malice nor ill-nature s 
actuating me. Iam as desirous that Christopher 
Garston may prove himself innocent of this dis- 
graceful charge as you can be. But what are 
the facts ?” 

“T do not wish to discuss them, Mr. Penrhyn,” 
said Mark, coldly. “I will not hear, I will not 
know, the man who would distort them to my 
friend’s prejudice.” 

“ Distort them—why, bless my soul! But here 
is your mother.” 

That lady had entered the room, attracted by 
her son’s loud tones, and was gazing from one 
to the other of the two actors in this little drama 
with stupefied amazement. 

“My dear Mrs. Medway, I must ask you to judge 
between me and Mark. I will not plead my own 
cause, but simply refer you to that newspaper. 
I am not Christopher Garston’s accuser, but it 
surely justifies me—” 

Mark snatched the paper and tore it in a dozen 
pieces, “ My mother’s mind shall not be poisoned 

by any such lies,” he exclaimed. “If this was 
my own house, Mr. Penrhyn, I should ask you to 
leave it. As it is my mother’s—not mine—I 
can only take the next best course open to me.” 

Whereupon he walked out of the room, closing 
the door behind him. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE SUBPQ@NA. 


Mr. Penruyy, though a divine, was human, and 
poor Mark’s injudicious advocacy of his friend’s 
interests did not certainly induce the Rector to 
take a more favorable view of Kit’s position. 
He stated his opinion upon that matter to Mrs. 
Medway without any of the doubts and aspira- 
tions he had previously employed in the way of 
mitigation, and having pieced together the frag- 
ments of the newspaper, arranged them on the 
table, and bade that lady use her own reason. It 
was as though the judge’s summing up should 
precede the evidence, and was certainly not a fair 
way of putting the case; but then, when we are 
angry, few of us are fair. 

Mrs. Medway, thus manipulated, began by as- 
serting that Kit’s guilt was incredible and impos- 
sible, then took the lower ground of “she would 
never have thought it,” and eventually assented 
to the general proposition that “ people are not 
committed to Newgate, without bail, for no- 
thing.” 

In her mother’s heart she resented the long 
intimacy of this guilt-smirched man (for such he 
already was, whatever happened) with her dear 
ones, and especially his late attempt, which now 
seemed both desperate and audacious, to win her 
daughter’s love. But nevertheless she felt great 
distress and pity for the young fellow. 

“Tt may be a mistake, Mr, Penrhyn,” she plead- 
ed, “after all, you know; and he was so plea- 
sant and charming that we all loved him. Nor 
was it only that,” she added, when the Rector 
pursed his lips and shook his head (as though he 
would have said,“It was the serpent’s beauty 
and not the fruit which tempted Eve’); “ but he 
has laid us under the greatest obligations.” 

“To be sure. Iremember he saved Maud from 
drowning. That was certainly a feather in his 
cap. No one denies his courage, however. In- 
deed, throughout this affair” (here he pointed to 
the newspaper) “ we find Danton’s—was it Dan- 
ton’s ?—advice in practice: L’audace, et 'audace, 
et toujours l'audace.” 

It is strange when a man is down how his very 
virtues are quoted to his disadvantage; but that 
was not the reflection which occurred to Mrs. 
Medway. q 

There was anothet matter, she said, equally to 
Kit’s credit (she was thinking of Mark’s love af- 
fair), and in which he had done her and hers the 
greatest service, 

“ Oh, indeed,” said the Rector, who was so far 
gone in partisanship by this time that if he had 
had the facts before him he would probably have 
suggested that Kit had wanted to marry Miss 
Finch himself. 

“No doubt Christopher Garston had his good 
points; otherwise he would not have obtained 
such influence—an influence I have always depre- 
cated—over your son.” 

This thrast, which was intended for a body 
blow, had not altogether the effect intended upon 
its object. 

“To be sure; that of itself is a certificate of 
Kit’s good principle; he must be right in the 
main. It is therefore impossible, however black 
things look against him—” 

“ Look against him! He is committed to New- 
gate !” 

“Great heavens! Yes—lI had forgotten. Poor 
dear Trenna!”” Here, to the Rector’s amazement, 
Mrs. Medway burst into tears. 

Self-reproach had suddenly seized her, for the 
truth was, in her excitement upon Kit’s account, 
and on that of her son, the fact of Trenna’s hav- 
ing gone to join her brother had for the moment 
escaped her memory. “She left us yesterday, 
thinking he was in lodgings somewhere. Think 
of that unhappy girl alone in London!” 

“Alone, and her brother in jail!” exclaimed 
the Rector. “This is indeed terrible news. Do 
you know her address ?” 

Mrs. Medway nodded. Speechless with excite- 
ment, but by no means stupefied, she was ran- 
sacking her desk for a telegraph form. 

“What are you going to do?” he inquired. 

“T shall let her know, of course, that help and 
friends are coming at once—to-morrow.” 

“Quite right—a noble woman. Be so good as 
to say that if my presence can be of the least 
service to her—she used to despise us poor par- 
sons, but we are not so unmindful of our duties 
as she imagines—I will come to her willingly, 

gladly.” 
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“T am sure you would, Mr. Penrhyn; but Mark 
will of course accompany myself and Maud. No- 
thing would keep him here, with Kit in trouble 
elsewhere.” : 

“Just so; but why not wait for the second 
post? No time will be lost by doing that, since 
Trenna will be sure to write.” 

This reasonable suggestion was adopted, and in 
the mean time Mrs. Medway and her daughter 
began to make their preparations for departure. 
Mark had already communicated to his sister 
what had happened, accompanied by many ve- 
hement invectives against the witnesses, the ma- 
gistrate, and the law itself. “Of course,” he 
ended, “I shall go to town by the next express.” 

“And of course mamma and I will go with 
you, Mark,” was Maud’s reply. “ Your thoughts 
are engrossed by Kit, as well they may be—poor 
fellow !—but we must not forget that dear Tren- 
na has not a friend in London.” 

“ Quite true; my mother will go, of course, but 
ou—” 

“ And why not I?” put in the girl, indignantly. 
“T should be ashamed to stay here in comfort 
while Trenna is in distress and her brother in 
danger.” 

“You are thinking of Trenna more than of 
poor Kit, though,” sighed Mark, reproachfully. 
He had been distressed and pained by Maud’s 
rejection of his friend, which had been communi- 
cated to him by his mother, and now that Kit was 
in such great and unmerited trouble, the recollec- 
tion of it was wormwood. 

“You do me wrong, Mark,” said Maud, with 
dignity. “I would do anything to serve the man 
who saved my life, and who is my brother’s friend, 
and I can serve him best by serving Trenna.” 

Mark was touched, and thanked her. Still, it 
was little better than instinct in a nature such as 
Maud’s to stand by a wronged and innocent man. 
What he would have preferred to hear from her 
lips was an avowal of her love, which he well 
knew would be the greatest solace and pledge of 
loyalty he could convey to Kit. If he had sus- 
pected Maud’s attachment to Frank Meade, he 
would certainly have attributed her willingness 
to go to town to another cause than that which 
in truth animated her. His affection for Kit was 
such that he was not at present in a condition to 
judge any one whose interests or prejudices were 
in any way opposed to him; and so bitterly did 
he resent the want of faith expressed by his old 
friend and tutor in Kit’s integrity that he would 
not go down-stairs till the Rector had left the 
house. 

By the evening’s post, as Mr. Penrhyn had 
anticipated, there arrived a letter from Trenna. 
The fact of its being addressed to Mark aroused 
no surprise; for though, under ordinary circum- 
stances, she might have been expected to have 
written to her late hostess or to Maud, the condi- 
tion of affairs and Mark’s known affection for 
her brother sufficiently explained her choice. The 
contents of the letter, however, though marked 
“ Private and confidential,” were evidently intend- 
ed for the whole family, and filled them with the 
utmost amazement and alarm, 


“ Care of Mrs. Tindall, Ludgate Hill. 

“My pear Mark,—I send you a newspaper 
which will relate the great calamity which has 
befallen my dearest brother, without explaining 
or accounting for it. Neither can I here explain 
it, but must needs trust to your great love and 
knowledge of him to form a just conclusion. I 
must trust to them likewise for something more. 

“I know that your first thought on learning 
where he is, and in what strait, will prompt your 
coming to town; and it is just possible that the 
kind hearts of your dear mother and sister may 
prompt them too, for my sake, if not for his, to 
adopt a similar course. It may be presumption 
in me to anticipate this, but I am compelled to 
presuppose such a contingency, since it is abso- 
lutely necessary and essential to his interests that 
you do not do so. I have seen him and talked 
to him; we were watched by his jailers, but not 
overheard, and I know the secrets of his heart. 
If he saw you, Mark, it would be his destruction. 
When he is once again a free man, and able to 
take your hand in the old way, he will be blessed 
indeed ; but at present he is wholly unequal to 
such an interview. His great comfort is to pic- 
ture you in the old home, and under the old cir- 
cumstances; to think of your being within the 
shadow of his present abode, or near it, would be 
terrible to him. He adjures you, and I entreat 
you, to spare him that pang. As for myself, I 
require no companionship, and least of all that of 
your dear ones. I could not bear it. My heart 
is fully oceupied, and, I need not say, my thoughts. 
Kit has a solicitor and counsel. He bids me say 
that in a fortnight he confidently hopes to cleanse 
his good name in the eyes of all whose good opin- 
ion is worth having; but in the mean time it is 
all-important that his brain should be kept clear. 
He feels that if once he gave way to feeling he 
could not be answerable for his senses, I do not 
know whether I make myself intelligible; but 
what I would say if I knew how is something 


that would keep you all at The Knoll. For Hea- 
ven’s sake do not come hither! It is only a fort- 
night—less than a fortnight—to wait. Then, his 


innocence established, he will fly to the arms of 
him who is dearer to him than any brother. But 
if’—here ensued a mass of blots and erasures— 
“if it should happen otherwise, if through a most 
unhappy conjunction of circumstances (some, alas! 
owing to his own folly and imprudence) he should 
fail in proving his innocence, be assured he will 
not disgrace you by reminding the world of your 
ancient friendship for him. What have I writ. 
ten? I know not. You must make allowance 
for my troubled mind. Only one thing comes 
uppermost in it—because Kit impressed it upon 
me with such foree—that you are not to come—~ 
that you are none of you to come. I shall see 


him every day. My whole life seems _— out. 
side my body, but I believe I am well eared for. 
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Nobody, thank Heaven, is kind—kindness I could 
not endure—but there is no lack of service. We 
have money enough. Do not think me ungrate- 
ful, my dear ones, when I say I do not wish to 
hear from you. I must keep strong and vigilant 
up to the day of the trial. I need not say, ‘Do 
not speak of all this to others.’ [t will be, I 
know, a subject far too painful to you for discus- 
sion; I am afraid that from your kind and faith- 
ful hearts the thought of us will never be absent. 
No words are necessary to assure me of that. 
And, above all, do not come. 
“Your affectionate Trenna Garston.” 


This hurried scrawl, blotted with tears, was so 
different from her usual clerkly hand that it could 
only be recognized here and there as Trenna’s 
own. Whenever she impressed upon her friends 
the unadvisability of their joining her it was legi- 
ble and distinct enough, and therein it typified 
her thoughts, which, vague and troubled on all 
other matters, seemed on that point to be firm 
and unwavering. The effect on Mark’s hearers 
—for he read the letter to his mother and Maud 
aloud, as well as their tears and ejaculations of 
pity would permit him—was most painful and 
perplexing. As to himself, his heart seemed to 
stand still with horror and amazement, for the 
one thing—save that astounding veto, which 
stood up bare and clear as a rock, amid those 
wandering words—was the possibility that Kit 
might fail to prove his innocence. 

Of that innocence Maud doubted no more than 
Mark himself, and her mother only a little less, 
The misery of the young man’s position appeal- 
ing to the latter’s tender heart naturally affected 
her judgment, which, indeed, had been altogether 
in his favor till overborne by the Rector’s argu- 
ment; much of their weight had been due to his 
personal pressure, and, being removed, her mind 
sprang back like a bent sapling to its old posi- 
tion. At the same time she could make all al- 
lowance for those on whom the effect of the 
newspaper report was overwhelming. She wish- 
ed above all things that Kit’s good name should 
be established; but Mark’s behavior to Mr. Pen- 
rhyn had much distressed her, and she was loath 
to lose so old a friend on a matter which was, 
after all, one of opinion. 

“You and I, my dear Mark,” she said (with so 
much stretching of the actual facts as proclaimed 
her woman), “are of course convinced of dear 
Kit’s integrity, but, while standing by him to the 
uttermost, it is only common charity, I think, to 
make allowance for the views of those by whom 
he was less known.” 

“Mr. Penrhyn, mother,” answered Mark, cold- 
ly, “if you mean him, knew Kit well enough, and 
common charity (since you have invoked it) should 
have taught any man, far more a clergyman, to 
express himself with less rancor.” 

“T am sure, dear Mark, Mr. Penrhyn did not 
intend to be rancorous.” 

“Then he was so without intending it, which 
looks worse for his heart.” 

“ Now to think how prejudice may distort the 
dearest and the kindest!” sighed Mrs. Medway, 
“T could tell you something about Mr. Penrhyn— 
But, there, I suppose it’s no use.” 

She waited in hopes he would inquire what 
were the mitigating circumstances in the Rector’s 
crime, but Mark kept an obstinate silence. He 
was only interested in one man and in one crime. 

“T can only say,” she continued, “that Mr. 
Penrhyn offered to go to town himself, if by so do- 
ing he could be of the least comfort to poor Kit.” 

“Mr. Penrhyn offered to go to town!” exclaim- 
ed Mark, quickly. “Why did you not tell me 
that, mother ?” 

“ Because, my dear Mark, you snap one’s nose 
off so. You are not yourself since this terrible 
news came.” 

“If Mr. Penrhyn offered to go to town to serve 
Kit,” reiterated Mark, “I am sorry I said what I 
did to him.” 

“There is my own boy again!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Medway, rapturously. “The next time the Rector 
calls, 1 know that you will take his hand as 
usual,” 

She privately resolved that the Rector should 
call the very next day, and indeed at once wrote 
to him to that effect. Notwithstanding the sym- 
pathy which she had described him as having 
shown for Kit, she did not forget to remind him 
of the peril in which the young man stood. “ It 
almost drives Mark wild to think of it,” she wrote, 
“which must be his excuse for having been so 
abrupt in his manner to you to-day.” 

(“ Abrupt in his manner!” cried the Rector.) 

“He was not himself,” continued the lady’s 
letter. 

(“ Perhaps not,” muttered Mr. Penrhyn, sardon- 

ically ; “and the other man that he became near- 
ly kicked me out of the house.”’) 
“ But nevertheless his heart was touched by his 
old friend’s appeal, and he drove over to The Knoll 
the next morning. As it happened, he fell in with 
Dr. Meade, bound for the same destination. The 
news of Kit’s arrest was by this time on every 
tongue, and he guessed what distress and alarm 
it would arouse in the Medways. 

“I shall go up to town to-morrow,” said the 
Doctor. “It will be quite as well to bring Frank 
down with me, instead of letting him come alone, 
and that will give me the opportunity of seeing 
after poor Trenna. It is terrible to think what 
that unhappy girl must be suffering.” _ : 

“ But the Medways themselves are going,” said 
the Rector. ‘“ Mrs. Medway told me so.” 

“ Indeed !” : 

“Why, surely you are not surprised at that, 
Meade ?” : 

'The Doctor did not reply, and by that time they 
had reached The Knoll. Both visitors received a 
hearty welcome. In the Rector’s case Mark felt 
he had something to make up in the way of friend- 
liness ; while the Doctor’s announcement (which 
he made at once) of his intention to go to London, 
* to kill two birds with one stone,” as he called it, 





but in truth, as they well understood, mainly out 
of care for Trenna, turned all hearts toward him. 

“Tt will not alter my intention, since I have 
made up my mind for it,” he said, “ but I hear 
you are going up yourselves. ‘In the multitude 
of counsellors there is wisdom.’ ” 

There was a little pause, and then Maud ob- 
served: “The fact is, we are not going. We 
have had a letter from Trenna, and she does not 
wish it.” 

“Does not wish it!” ejaculated the Rector. 
“Why not ?” 

“Well, the reason is obvious enough, I should 
think,” said Mark, curtly. “She requires all her 
fortitude and judgment, and shrinks from any 
show of tenderness. The letter is marked ‘ Pri- 
vate,’ but that is the sense of it.” 

Nothing more was said upon that head; in- 
deed, Mark’s manner forbade it. But when the 
two visitors had taken their leave, and once more 
found themselves alone together, the Rector’s 
amazement burst forth in a flood. 

“What can Trenna mean, Meade, by not wish- 
ing the Medways to come up to her? I should 
have thought in such a crisis she would have ab- 
solutely yearned for kindness and sympathy.” 

“It is not she that does not want them,” re- 
plied the other, confidently; “it is her wretched 
brother,” 

“ And why not ?” 

“Well, I think I know why not. I may be 
wrong, of course, and therefore will give no rea- 
sons ; but if Lawyer Garston were here, he would 
enlighten you, I think, upon that matter. As for 
us, in my opinion we can only do one thing for 
this unhappy young fellow.” 

“What is it? I am sure I will do it with all 
my heart,” said the Rector, earnestly. 

“ Hold our tongues,” answered the Doctor, sen- 
tentiously. “The less we talk about Kit Garston 
within the next ten days, the better it will be for 
him.” 

Six hours afterward the following mysterious 
circumstance took place. As the shades of even- 
ing were falling, a strange gentleman in black 
ealled at The Knoll, and inquired if Mark Med- 
way was within. Upon receiving from the serv- 
ant an answer in the affirmative, he observed, 
“Well, there is no particular necessity that I 
should see him, but mind you give him this, be- 
cause it is very particular.” With that he van- 
ished, not indeed in a flame of fire, but with equal 
celerity. 

The arrival of this missive agitated Mark ex- 
ceedingly—everything that happened now moved 
on one hinge, and the unknown had by this time 
become a thing to be dreaded—and it was some 
time before he could even comprehend the nature 
of its contents. They were precise, however, and 
formal enough. The communication consisted of 
an oblong slip of printed paper, on one side the 


name of a City solicitor, on the other certain 
printed matter? 


“Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom, to Mark Medway and John Doe, and to 
every one of them, Greeting. We command you 
and every of you that, laying aside all excuses 
and pretenses whatsoever, you and every of you 
personally be and appear before our Justices of 
Oyer and Terminer and Jail Delivery at the Ses- 
sions to be holden for the jurisdiction of the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court at Justice Hall in the Old 
Bailey on Monday, the tenth day of March, by 
nine of the clock in the forenoon of the same 
day, there to testify the truth, and give evidence 
according to the best of your knowledge on our 
behalf against Christopher Garston, upon an in- 
dictment for felony.” 

In plain English (which was a very different 
matter), Mark Medway had received a subpoena 
to attend Kit’s trial on behalf of the prosecu- 
tion. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





A VISIT TO THE ROYAL SCHOOL 

OF ART NEEDLE-WORK. 
IPE Royal School of Art Needle-Work in South 
I Kensington when first founded was intended 
as a home for needle-work only, but during the 
last few years several rooms for furniture have 
been added, and receive no less a share of public 
attention. Without being an “ wsthete’”—that 
much-misapplied term—it would be impossible, 
unless entirely blind to a sense of beauty, not to 
revel in the faultless taste evinced in every depart- 
ment of the establishment. The attendants, who 
are all ladies both by birth and culture, answer 
every inquiry with all possible courtesy and intel- 
ligence, but fortunately one is allowed to wander 
at one’s own sweet will through the rooms without 
being followed or requested to purchase. It is a 
well-known fact that all true art colors harmonize 
completely, and on entering the eye is arrested, 
though not offended, by the mass of varied hues, 
some vivid without being gaudy, others subdued 
yet not dull. The walls are hung with specimens 
of Japanese papers, equalling in design and work- 
manship the celebrated Italian embossed leather, 
bronze and bronze red in tone. The doorways 
and arches are draped with portitres of mahog- 
any-colored plush, the bordering heavily embroid- 
ered. Here is an arm-chair of tawny velvet, there 
a seductive ottoman of Eastern fashion; every- 
where one treads through a maze of cashmere 
rugs, Persian carpets, Indian durries, spindle- 
legged tables and chairs, dainty footstools, Turk- 
ish divans, graceful draperies, and cabinets heavy 
with a wealth of Benares brasses, quaintly shaped 
Vallauris ware, Lucknow jars, Florentine and 
Venetian glasses, and specimens of the pretty 
Chinese hawthorn porcelain. 

An importing firm have appropriated the cen- 
tre room for the display of characteristic speci- 
mens of Oriental cabinet-work—tables and chairs 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, lacquer trays, and 
other articles ornamented with Japanese tracery. 
In a second room there is a collection of dec- 





orative furniture of various periods, the most 
striking object being a wonderful old Dutch 
chimney-corner, with a projecting conical roof 
forming a canopy, and reaching to the ceiling. 
The seats, covered with gold-embroidered crimson 
velvet, are placed on either side of this cozy re- 
treat, the columns being filled in with curtains 
and valances, and above is a triple mantel-piece 
ornamented with blue and white china. 
of the chimney-corner is £180, and it is well worth 
the price. The opposite side of the room is par- 
titioned off with a sumptuous hanging of pale 
dull peacock plush with a balustrade above. 
Drawing aside these inviting curtains, one finds 
one’s self within an enchanting hiding-place. A 
fire is glowing warmly in the beautiful dog-stove 
placed upon painted tiles, and surrounded by 
comfortably cushioned floor lounges. Above the 
chimney-piece there is a mantel-board of innu- 
merable shelves and compartments, each little 
nook occupied by some fascinating Kishon vase 
or hand-painted plaque. A dark mahogany cab- 
inet flanks the chimney-piece with russet red 
lacquer panels ; and another in stained blue, dec- 
orated with bright gold tracery, is against the 
wall, A tall old-fashioned clock, panelled with 
embroidered silk, and below a motto, “ Tempus 
fugit,” strikes the hour with a quaint, far-off 
chime ; and a fire-screen with tea-cup shelves, and 
various old brocade-covered settles, are disposed 
about this charming corner. 

Plush is of all materials the one most employed 
for the covering of all artistic chairs and sofas, 
as well as for curtains, quilts, and table-cloths, 
and with its exquisite tints, its sudden lights and 
shades, and rich, heavy folds, it is pre-eminently 
adapted for the purpose. Unlike the old adage, 
“All that’s bright must fade,” it is remarkably 
durable, and wears far better than ordinary vel- 
vet. Stained glass is also rapidly becoming util- 
ized by art-furnishers, and when wandering 
through the South Kensington rooms the eye is 
charmed by many a pane of deeply tinted glass 
gleaming above in some unexpected nook or 
corner, 

But it is to the room devoted to needle-work 
that we wish especially to turn our attention. At 
the present time of year there is always a fresh 
display of work for Christmas and New-Year gifts 
sent from all parts of the country, but amongst 
old friends an especial favorite, a wall decoration 
by Burne-Jones, deserves mention as being more 
sought after than ever. It consists of a group 
of about fifteen figures, the maidens each with 
a representative instrument, surrounding an en- 
throned St. Cecilia, their flowing hair bound with 
fillets, and their graceful drapery falling in full 
soft folds. This panel is worked in brown crewel 
outlines upon a ground of écru linen, and the de- 
sign is characterized by extreme simplicity and 
boldness. Amongst the many beautiful screens 
is one of the darkest claret velretcen, which mea- 
terial, when of good quality, makes an excellent 
ground fer all heavy work, and can be held-in 
tho hand as well as framed. The panels are 
incased in a siffipte unpolished walnut frame- 
work, and covered with huge straggling iris 
against a background of their great green leaves. 
The flowers are worked in shaded mauves, yel- 
lows, and pure white, tapestry wool being em- 
ployed. This wool is of more than double the 
thickness of ordinary crewel, and is used where 
the work is coarse and a good deal of ground has 
to be gone over, as is the case with carriage rugs 
and bath blankets, Another suitable material 
adapted for screen panelling is the well-known 
Umritsir cashmere in dark shades, and on this 
the wild-rose pattern, executed in tones of green, 
the stems in brown, and the flowers in light pink 
silk with a deeper red outline, looks remarkably 
well. A quilt designed by the Crown Princess 
of Prussia has just been lent to the school for 
a short period by the Princess Christian ; the 
groundwork is of soft peacock plush, and is bor- 
dered by a deep band of dark ruby embroidery 
in cross stitch on linen crash, the result being 
strikingly beautiful. 

It has been said that needle-work is never so 
happily utilized as when applied to raiment, and 
that when the Provencal troubadours, who caught 
the last echoes of Latin poetry, wished to deck 
beauty in its best form, they clothed it in em- 
broidered robes. A gown designed by no less 
skillful hand than that of the Princess Louise, and 
a wedding robe embroidered in floss silk, with or- 
ange flowers, are certainly very dainty, but, for our 
own part, we infinitely prefer crewel-work applied 
in any other way. Children’s frocks look best 
adorned with some delicate floral trails. So great, 
indeed, is the affinity between youth and flowers 
that it is but following an instinct to border the 
dresses of little children with fellow-blossoms. 
Honeysuckle, buttercups, and crimson-tipped dai- 
sies have all a charming effect for this purpose on 
cream cashmere, llama, or satin sheeting. 

Chair backs, or antimacassars, as they used to 
be called in antediluvian times, are usually the 
first work taken in hand by novices, and now that 
furniture is not placed against the walls as it 
used to be, it is important that each end of the 
material should receive its full share of decora- 
tion. For this purpose Japanese designs are reign- 
ing favorites, and are particularly pretty when 
outlined in Japanese gold thread. This thread, 
we are informed at the school, should always be 
used double, the two ends being pushed through 
with a stiletto, and fastened down at the back. 
Then the threads should be laid down accurate- 
ly along the design, and sewn here and there 
with gold-colored silk known as Maltese or horse- 
tail. This thread is difficult to use, and in smoky 
towns is somewhat apt to tarnish; but, strange 
to say, a handful of cloves placed in the paper in 
which it is kept does much to preserve its pris- 
tine beauty. A beautiful design for a chair back 
now exhibited is one of large marguerites on 
cream crash, the petals worked in two shades of 
yellow floss silk, the centres in rich brown filoselle 
dotted with French knots in gold, and the leaves 
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in solid green crewel stitch, the borders simply 
outlined in the same colors, and either end well 
frayed out. Other specimens have pomegranate 
borderings outlined in two shades of Venetian 
red and Morris blue, the background closely darn- 
ed with a third darkest shade, which throws up 
the pattern, and has a striking effect. A conven- 
tional design of dandelions, with upright leaves 
and buds alternating, is executed in three shades 
of crewel, and another much admired style is to 
embroider a strip of satteen with flowers treated 
naturally—that is, shaded and figured as much 
as possible like real blossoms—and alternate it 
with a strip of rough towelling. Daffodils, but- 
tercups, and ox-eyed daisies drawn on cream 
grounds look especially well. When a larger 
piece of work is undertaken, nothing can be said 
to repay trouble better than a sofa back covered 
with a so-called “all-over’’ pattern, to be present- 
ed either solidly or in outline, according to fancy. 
For this purpose satin sheeting has a very hand- 
some appearance, and, like other silky materials, 
ean be embroidered in the hand. A dark-color- 
ed golden brown ground with a running pattern of 
pale yellow jasmine and harmoniously tinted but- 
terflies for winter use, and for summer a coral silk 
lightly embroidered in filoselle, are equally suc- 
cessful, 

A table or mantel-piece border of light peacock 
plush is very iasteful with a tracery of large white 
marguerites and dark leaves, and another strip of 
tawny plush is as charming in effect with an up- 
right design of sulphur iris. 

Casting a last glance through the work-rooms, 
we find beneath a tantalizing glass frame some 
fascinating little slippers, embroidered with the 
finest gold thread on faint blue and rose satins. 
Note-books, blotting-cases, and music-covers are 
ornamented with the well-known spider and fly 
design, the web in silver tracing, and the insects 
in gray and brownish silks. Of table-cloths for 
afternoon-tea tables there is a great number in 
every imaginable material, bordered with daintiest 
flowers and berries, besides many screens with 
three diminutive panels, more for ornament than 
use, it must be confessed. 





Work-Basket. 
See illustration on page 812. 


Tue side of this round brown basket is lined with 
pleated satin of the same brown tint. Over this is set 
a square piece of brown velvet, hollowed out on the 
four sides and at the centre, and embroidered with a 
design in bright-colored silks and gold thread. The 
open space at the centre is underlaid with a piece of 
fawn-colored brocade, in which the pattern is outlined 
in colored silks and gold thread. The edges of the vel- 
vet and satin ate finished with variegated ball trim- 
ming. A crochet border in brown crewel wool, head- 
ed by a row of small balls, and with larger pendent 
balls on the lower edge, is set around the outside, and 
the handle is wound with narrow brown satin ribbou, 
aud trimmed at the ends with ball tassels, 


Embroidered Newspaper Turtfolic. 
See illustration on page 812, 


Boru the stand and the sides of this portfolio are 
faced with maroon plush, that for the sides being dec- 
r with a floral design im silk embroidery. The 
Of the tities are executed in white and faint pink 
n feather stitch, and their centres are filled in with 
French knots in yellow; the leaves and grasses are 
worked with olive silks. Brass buttons finisi the pro- 
jecting tops of the frame. 


Edgings for Children’s Clothing.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 812. 


Turse edgings are worked in crochet with fine cot- 
ton on a foundation of fine linen tape half an ineh 
wide. For Fig. 1 work as follows: 1st round.—Alter- 
nately 1 de. (double crochet) on the edge of the tape, 
and 1 ch. (chain stitch) over an interval of correspond- 
ing length. 2d round.—Alternately 1 de. around the 
next ch. and 1 ch. 3d round.—Alternately 1 sc. (sin- 
gle crochet) around the next 2d ch. and 5 ch. 4th 
round.—Alternately 1 sc. around the next 5 ch. and 5 
ch. Work the ist round of Fig. 2 like that of Fig. 1. 
2d round.—1 sc. around the Ist ch., then throughout 
alternately 7 ch. and 1 sc. around the following 3d ch. 
8d round.—x 1 dc. around the next first 7 ch., 3 ch., 
5 dc. around the preceding dce.; repeat from *. The 
upper edge of the tape is gathered, and the trimming 
is set on full as a frill. 


Bureau or Buffet Scarf.—Cross Stitch Embroid- 
ery and Drawn-Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 812. 


A era of cream-colored linen canvas half a yard 
wide is required for this scarf. The linen is decorated 
with the design given in Fig. 2, which is executed in 
cross and Holbein stitch with light and dark blue cot- 
ton; the narrow border at the edge is continued along 
the sides of the scarf as shown in Fig. 1. The ends 
are finished with fringe, for which the linen is ravelled, 
divided into strands, and knotted, and between the 
fringe and the embroidery there is a drawn-work bor- 
der. This is composed of three open spaces, for each 
of which eight double threads of the linen are drawn 
out, with an interval of two double threads between 
them. The loose threads in the open spaces are caught 
together in even strands by button-hole stitches work- 
ed along each edge with red cotton, and a row of cross 
stitches in blue is worked on each close space and 
along the outer edges of the border. This design is 
alse suitable for chair scarfs, towel shams, and other 
purposes, 





Monograms.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 820. 


Turse monograms for marking linen are worked on 
the ground in cross stitch with marking cotton in two 
shades of red or blue. 


Satchel with Spanish Embroidery. 


See illustration on page 820. 


Tus satchel consists of a maroon satin bag with silk 
lining, made of a piece twenty-four inches long and 
twelve wide, which is folded double, joined at the sides, 
aud closed at the top by means of a drawing-string. 
This ia set into a stiff outer case, consisting of maroon 
velvet with satin lining and card-board interlining, cut 
in an oblong shape, with rounded corners, thirteen 
inches long and eleven wide, and folded across the 
middle. The velvet for the front is decorated with an 
appliqué in Spanish embroidery, for which the full- 
sized design is given in Fig. 54, Supplement. In work- 
ing the design is traced on fine écru linen, and is then 
outlined with a double row of five gold cord sewed 
down along the lines with rather wide button - hole 
stitches in bronze silk, the outer cord being formed 
into loops at regular intervals as shown in the illustra- 
tion. After the edge is defined the surfaces of the 
figures are ornamented ip point Russe and coral or 
feather stitch with colored silks, and then the linen is 
cut away from around them, and the embroidery is 
nes on the velvet. The outer case is edged with 


a 
go d-lace, and provided with handles. 
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By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 
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CHAPTER VIII.—( Continued.) 
AN OLD-FASHIONED CHRISTMAS. 


“ On, Mr. Challoner, surely you can not think 
me so selfish as to wish the dear girl to run any 
risk on my account!” protested Mrs. Raymond, 
with a grieved look, “I like her so much, and 
so do my children, If I thought there was any- 
thing serious I should be deeply concerned.” 

‘*T am sure she is seriously ill. I could not 
be mistaken in her appearance, though I saw 
her only for a few minutes. I don’t want to 
alarm Lucille—who—who is very sensitive, and 
very fond of her protégée. I know what a sensi- 
ble, practical woman you are, dear Mrs. Raymond, 
and I want you to take this poor creature in hand. 
Take her up to London to see a physician the very 
first day you can; go to the very best man you 
can—Jenner, I think. Money need be no con- 
sideration: I will send you a check. But don’t 
let Lucille be made unhappy by knowing how 
very serious the case is.” 

“ No, no, dear girl; so near her wedding too, 
when life is full of joy for her.” 

“Then I may rely upon your managing this 
for me?” 

“Certainly, Let me see, we could not go to- 
morrow, Boxing-day—travelling would be impos- 
sible; and I suppose even the physicians take a 
holiday on that day. Shall we go the day after ?” 

“If you please. It might be best to write to 
Sir William Jenner by this evening’s post, askiug 
for an appointment.” 

“ Yes, that shall be done.” 

They had just time for their talk when Lucille 
was brought back in triumph by the three chub- 
by little girls, all in new gray velveteen frocks, 
point-lace collars of motherly workmanship, and 
searlet sashes. They had shown Lady Lucille 
all their treasures—snow-man, bantams, rabbits, 
and a goat which was being broken to harness, 
not without a tendency on his own part to break- 
ing carriages. 

“Be sure you are all with us before five,” said 
Lucille, as she took leave of Mrs. Raymond. 

There was to be a grand German Christmas 
tree for the school-children at five o’clock, and a 
game at blindman’s-buff afterward for the little 
Raymonds and some other children of the gen- 
teel classes, in whom Lucille was interested. 

Bruno felt more comfortable in his mind after 
that little talk with Mrs, Raymond. Elizabeth’s 
face had haunted him, by fits and starts, all 
through the charch service, coming back upon 
his mind every now and then, in his happier 
moments, like the memory of a great sorrow 
which will not let a man rest. He could not 
bear to think that she should fade and perish 
before his eyes, and he make no effort to save 
her. She was nothing, never could be anything, 
to him; but she had loved him, and for that fact 
alone she must always be sacred in his thoughts. 

Luncheon was almost as merry a meal as din- 
ner had been yesterday. The Vicar and his 
daughters had been brought to the Castle by 
the Earl, and they were full of life and spirits. 

After luncheon they all walked down to the 
lake to see the skaters; and Miss Marjorum cre- 
ated some sensation by a new bonnet, which was 
in the very latest Tunbridge Wells Parisian fash- 
ion, but which was better adapted for exhibition 
in a milliner’s window—where one saw it only 
from an abstract point of view—than on Miss 
Marjorum’s head. 

The great hall of the Castle was brilliant with 
the many-tapered Christmas tree when they went 
in. The logs in the wide stone fire-place burned 
low, and their red light was obscured by a broad 
Indian screen, so as to concentrate the effect of 
those tiny twinkling tapers, which shone upon 
every spray of the tall yew-tree, one of the gar- 
dener’s finest specimens, yielded up reluctantly 
for the occasion. Fairy-like dolls were perched 
among the branches—dolls in white and silvery 
raiment, with diadems on their flaxen heads, and 
wands in their waxen hands; angelic dolls, with 
golden wings ; Watteau dolls, with chintz frocks 
and beribboned crooks, Other branches droop- 
ed heavily with baskets of sweetmeats ; cracker 
bonbons hung in gorgeous festoons from bough 
to bough; Tangerine oranges, tiny red apples, 
showed bright amidst the sober green; gold watch- 
es hung on every bough. Tompion and Eliza- 
beth, with all the other maids to help them, had 
been toiling since luncheon to produce this daz- 
zling effect. It was Elizabeth whose deft fingers 
had dressed the dolls, and made the seraphic 
wings and fairy wands out of yilt paper. It had 
pleased her to be thus useful, even with that 
gnawing pain in her side all the time she worked 
—that ever-increasing languor which made work 
8o difficult. 

As if this marvellous tree—this lovely inven- 
tion from that land of elves and goblins some- 
where under the shadow of the Hartz Mountains 
—were not enough, there was a wonderful insti- 
tution called a “bran pie,” in a dusky corner of 
the hall; and into this bran pie every little hand 
was to be dipped, to catch what it could amidst 
the mystery of bran. 

The children, gentle and simple, were all flock- 
ing into the hall as Bruno and Lucille and the 
vicarage girls came in from their walk. Time 
had flown so swiftly for Lucille. 

“Ts it really five ?” she exclaimed, astonished. 
“TI never heard it strike four.” 

“It’s ever so much past five,” cried Totty ; 
“and you told us to come at five. We've been 


waiting ages.” 
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“Totty, what a rude child you are!” exclaimed 
Mrs, Raymond. 

Totty ran to Lucille with the basketful of 
tickets. 

“ Please, mayn’t we begin to draw ?” she asked. 

“But when you have all drawn you’ll want to 
pull the tree to pieces,” said Lucille. 

“No, I won’t; but I should like to be able to 
look at a doll, and know that it is mine,” an- 
swered Totty. 

Lots were drawn, and a tall footman unhooked 
all the dolls and watches and bonbon baskets, 
which were most accurately distributed, leaving 
the tree still glorious with its innumerable tapers 
and festoons of gold and silver. The treasures 
were shared indiscriminately by gentle and sim- 
ple. There were no galling distinctions; only 
Lotty, who was known to be a clever child, was 
seen to absorb a good many toys by a system of 
exchange and barter, and by taking toys bodily 
from stupid open-mouthed infants who had not 
been educated up to their acquisitions, and relin- 
quished them to any sturdy assailant in sheer 
helplessness. 

Bruno caught a glimpse of Elizabeth May in 
the distance, among the upper servants, looking 
flushed, and radiant with an unearthly brightness. 
She wore some scarlet ribbon about her neck, 
and a gold locket which Lady Lucille bad given 
her that morning as a Christmas present ; and her 
new black gown fitted her so well as to accent- 
uate her alarming slimness. She looked a mere 
reed, and a reed that could be easily snapped in 
twain. 

Mrs. Raymond, alarmed by Bruno, took occa- 
sion to observe her more closely than she had 
done hitherto, and she, too, saw good ground for 
apprehension. But she was careful not to scare 
the patient. 

“T don’t like that nasty little worrying cough 
of yours, Miss May,” she said, lightly. “I think 
I shall take you to London the day after to-mor- 
row to see some kind, clever doctor, who will set 
you all right again before we go to Brighton.” 

“T don’t think it’s worth while,” answered 
Elizabeth. ‘You are all of you too kind to me. 
I dare say my cough will go of its own accord 
when the summer comes.” 

“No doubt; but that is rather too long to 
wait. A clever doctor will get rid of it much 
sooner. Good gracious! what is Dotty doing ?” 

Dotty, the youngest of the three chubby daugh- 
ters, was fighting the eldest of the vicarage girls 
over the ruins of the bran pie, which Dotty, in her 
eagerness to explore its inmost treasures, had 
turned upside down. And now she wanted to 
have her pick of the scattered contents, an act 
of marauding which the vicarage girl would not 
allow. 

“No, no, Dotty; the school-children must have 
their share,” protested Emma. Whereupon Dot- 
ty attacked her with clinched fists—chubby pink 
paws rolled up into tight little balls of flesh— 
pommelling her adversary’s waistband. 

“Oh, you dreadful child !” cried Mrs. Raymond, 
snatching up the spoiled darling. “The Christ- 
mas tree has quite turned her head.” 

“T want more toys!” shrieked Dotty, in baby 
accents; and was led away by Elizabeth, still 
shrieking, to be restored to composure, and to 
return, ten minutes afterward, with washed face, 
a meek and lamb-like image of childhood, to take 
her place at the tea table in the long dining-room, 
where the simple children were entertained at 
two long tables, and the gentle children at a 
shorter table placed across the upper end of the 
room. 

Mrs. Raymond, Tompion, and Elizabeth waited 
on Lucille and the three vicarage girls, whose 
pleasing duty it was to go on pouring out tea 
without intermission for the next hour. When 
the children had stuffed themselves with cake 
and buns and bread and jam, liquefying that 
stodgy mixture with warm tea, the tables were 
cleared and re-arranged for the mothers and aunts 
and elder sisters, who all came to this afternoon 
entertainment, and for whom there was a second 
bran pie, containing ribbons and gloves and 
prayer-books and hymn-books and Christian 
Years. The men were to have a great supper of 
beef and pudding in the hall at nine o'clock, 
when the Christmas tree was dead and gone, the 
tapers all burned out, and the ill-used yew restored 
to the anxious gardener, to be nursed into health 
and vigor after this frightful shock to his con- 
stitution. 

The children were playing at blindman’s-buff 
in the hall while the matrons and maids were at 
tea. The joyous ring of their voices went echo- 
ing among the rafters in the fine old Gothic roof. 
Lucille and Bruno and the vicarage girls left the 
older party to the care of Mrs. Raymond and 
Elizabeth May, and went to have half an hour's 
romp with the little ones before the warning gong 
should sound at half past seven and disperse the 
assembly. 

The mothers and aunts came in from the tea- 
room, and swept up their belongings. Comfort- 
ers and hats were put on, gratitude for the treat 
was expressed in pleasant rustic accents, courte- 
sies were made to the donors of the feast, and 
then away they all went, gentle and simple, trip- 
ping briskly over the frost-bound paths, while 
Lucille ran to her dressing-room to put on her 
dinner gown. 

There was to be no one but the family at din- 
ner. Lord Ingleshaw had been dozing over his 
favorite Variorum Horace all the afternoon, hear- 
ing the clamor of childish voices and the pvan- 
cing of little feet afar off, subdued by thick doors 
and tapestry curtains. When the children were 
gone he emerged from his retirement, and looked 
at the Christmas tree, with its tapers waxing low 
like so many lives fading out, and heard, with 
satisfaction, that his daughter’s festival had been 
a great success. He found Elizabeth May in the 
hall, extinguishing the tapers and stripping the 
tree of its tinsel decorations. 

“ What an industrious young woman you are, 





Elizabeth!” he said, kindly. “I hear that the 
greater part of this tree was your work.” 

“It was a great pleasure to work for it. I 
never saw a Christmas tree before, my lord; I 
never went to church on a Christmas-day before ; 
I never knew what Christmas meant till Lady 
Lucille taught me. Oh, how happy and good it 
all is, and how different from the life in the alley 
where I used to live! I wish some one would do 
something for those poor children at Christmas.” 

“Surely some one does. There are good peo- 
ple all over London trying to help,” said Lord 
Ingleshaw. 

“Yes, I know there is a great deal done; but 
there are so many who want help. There are so 
many dreadful holes and corners that ought to 
be done away with altogether; yet if they were 
pulled down, where could the poor creatures go? 
There is a new city wanted in London—a city 
built for the poor, and owned by the rich. Poor 
landlords and poor tenants—that means misery.” 

“And by a rich landlord I suppose you mean 
a man who doesn’t expect to get any rent ?” said 
his lordship. 

“No, my lord; only a man who will give fair 
value for the money—a man who will see that 
his tenants drink pure water, and are not poison- 
ed in their wretched houses. Let him be as ex- 
acting as he likes to get his due, but let him give 
us our due, and not take advantage of our help- 
lessness. We must live near our work, whatever 
it is. The landlords know that, and they won’t 
spend a shilling upon the fever dens that are al- 
ways crowded—yes, even when death is the ten- 
ant one hears of oftenest.” 

“There are the Peabody houses.” 

“Not half enough of them. We want more, 
and on a humbler scale. My heart aches when 
I think of what I have seen the little children 
and the old people suffer. Those who can 
out and work are better off; but those that have 
to stay at home, and huddle together in those 
wretched rooms, and breathe that poisoned air, 
oh, my lord, how hard it is for them! I was ill 
once, and lay in my attic for weeks, and I know 
what it was.” 

“ Poor creatures !” sighed his lordship. “It is 
a hard nut for legislators and philanthropists to 
crack. We must get Mr. Challoner to take up 
the question next session. Well, Elizabeth, I 
am glad to see you happy and useful. Every- 
body speaks well of you. And that husband of 
yours—you have heard no more of him ?” 

“No, my lord, thank God !” 

“So say I. We will do our best to protect 
you from him, come when he may.” 


oo 


CHAPTER IX. 
FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH, 
“Some innocents ’scape not the thunder-bolt.” 


Ir was about ten minutes before nine, and the 
men and lads were coming lumbering into the 
great hall, looking just a little clumsier than usual 
in their Sunday raiment—a good deal of it new, 
in honor of Christmas; for it is well that such 
an important event as a new coat and waistcoat 
should be marked and, as it Were, sanctified by 
some great day in the calendar, being so much 
easier for reference as an unmistakable date ever 
afterward, Gaffer Goodlake would never forget 
that he wore his olive green coat with brass but- 
tons for the first time on Christmas-day. The 
sound of joy-bells would be associated with that 
garment forever after, even when it came to be 
an every-day coat; going forth to its labor in 
the dewy mornings, and coming home dusty in 
the shadowy evenings; sitting under flowery 
hedges in the sunny noontide, and lying down 
for a brief snatch of slumber among the fex- 
gloves and ragged-robins after the laborer’s fru- 
gal meal. 

Lord Ingleshaw and his family were dining in 
a pretty room on the upper floor opening into the 
jong corridor, a good way from the hall, but on a 
level with the musicians’ gallery, where all those 
servants who were not actually employed had as- 
sembled to watch the village feast. The house- 
keeper was there, in her purple brocade gown— 
a gown bought in a long-ago period, when every 
well-to-do matron had her brocade gown—and 
which Fashion’s revolving wheel had made again 
the mode. 

Mrs. Prince, Tompion, Elizabeth, and all the 
house-maids had assembled in the gallery. In a 
separate group were the old man-cook—whose 
cuisine dated from the time of the Reform Bill, 
and who had lived at the Castle so long, and had 
so little work, that he had almost forgotten even 
that antique school of cookery—the clerk of the 
kitchen, and a butler or two. Dinner was finished 
in the Wouvermans room, and the family were 
dawdling over dessert, so the butlers were off 
duty. The village supper had been cooked by 
the kitchen-maid, and was being served by un- 
derlings. The upper servants looked on at the 
festivities of the lower classes as at a play. 

Elizabeth May looked down at the cheerful 
scene—the long tables spread with that fine old 
pewter dinner service which was one of the glo- 
ries of Ingleshaw, the big brown beer-jugs, the 
bonny home-made loaves on broad wooden plat- 
ters, the huge Cheshire cheese at one end of the 
table, a look of almost Gargantuan plenty on the 
board. Mrs, Prince had taken Elizabeth into 
particular favor, and, sheltered by that ponder- 
ous matron, she stood quite apart from Tompion 
and the rest of the maids, who were sniggering 
together, with their elbows resting on the gallery 
rails, at the uncouth ways of their kinsfolk be- 
low. Some of them had sweethearts in that 


rural assembly, and were interested in watching 
the vigorous manner in which those favored ones 
dispatched their beef and beer. 

Elizabeth watched the scene with only a faint 
interest. She had been pleased and amused by 
the little children, with their fresh rosy cheeks 





and starry eyes ; but these dull clod-hoppers, with 
their gruff voices and loud laughter, their boor- 
ish movements and gigantic appetites, were hard- 
ly a pleasing sight. The old men, perhaps, were 
the most interesting ; there was mute pathos in 
those bent shoulders, bowed with ine labor of 
long years, that silvery hair worn of a patriarchal 
length. Were Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
old men like that, Elizabeth wondered, bent and 
worn with field labor, fulfilling in the most literal 
manner God’s curse upon man’s disobedience ? 
or were they grander figures, masters of many 
servants, owners of flocks and herds, lording it 
over their slaves, and eating the fat of the land ? 
That story of Isaac’s deatli-bed had always brought 
before her mind the picture of an old field-labor- 
er, bent, and haggard, and worn with toil, eating 
his last meal with poverty’s keen hunger, and 
leaving a heritage of homely labor to his sons. 

Gradually, as she looked down at the lighted 
hall, she grew to distinguish the various figures, 
to identify and individualize different faces in 
the four long rows of revellers. There was one 
man, near the upper end of the table, whose 
appearance puzzled her, he was so different in 
look and movements from the others. She was 
sure that he was a stranger, for she saw that no 
one spoke to him, and that although he tried now 
and then to join in the conversation at his end 
of the table, the attempt always fell through, 
and he remained outside the circle, looking on 
with eager, crafty eyes. 

This man was a Londoner, Elizabeth felt as- 
sured. There was an indefinable something in 
his every movement which belonged to the coster- 
monger class—the men born and bred in London 
alleys, steeped to the lips in a city life. That 
ferret-like eye, that peculiar cut of the jaw, so 
intensely expressive of cunning, were never seen 
in a field-laborer. Those sidelong glances and 
bird-like motions of the head—the movements 
of a creature that is always on the watch, the 
movements of a bird of prey—she had seen them 
all among her old acquaintance, and she had 
never seen the same type among the Kentish 
villagers, 

There was no reason that a London laborer 
should not, by some chance, find himself fairly 
entitled to a Christmas supper at Lord Ingle- 
shaw’s expense. Yet the presence of this man 
disturbed Elizabeth, and she would have been 
very glad to discover how he came there. 

“Do you know who that man is—the man 
with the long red hair, the fourth from the upper 
end of the table ?” she asked Mrs. Prince. 

“Lor’, no, my dear,” answered the house- 
keeper ; “I don’t know half of them at this dis- 
tance, not even with my specs, and as to point- 
ing out any one of ’em, I couldn’t do it. But it’s 
a very pretty sight, isn’t it? And doesn’t our 
fine old pewter service look lovely ?” 

Elizabeth could hardly take her eyes from the 
man with the long red hair—a regular shock of 
coarse rough hair, very different from the close 
horsy cut usually affected by the London coster ; 
and yet she was not the less certain, despite a 
very elaborate smock-frock, that this man was a 
Londoner, so vividly did his appearance recall 
the associates of her early days. 

Supper was finished in about three-quarters of 
an hour, and then came a good half-hour for 
speeches and songs. The speeches were short, 
but the songs were long and of a narrative kind, 
with choruses which, in some cases, seemed 
slightly irrelevant, not to say unintelligible, but 
which were executed with much spirit and gave 
general satisfaction, As the joviality of the 
company increased, under the inspiring influence 
of music, Elizabeth saw that the red-haired man 
had made for himself a friend in the person of 
an under-gardener who sat next him, and with 
whom he was now in close conversation—so close 
that neither of the two joined in the chorus of 
the song now going forward. 

Elizabeth knew this under-gardener for an 
honest, simple-minded youth, @ picture of grin- 
ning good-nature, a lad who would be ready to 
make friends with anybody. 

At half past ten the entertainment was all 
over, and the men were dispersing. Just as they 
were clearing out of the hall—the red-haired man 
and James Morley, the gardener, still hanging 
together—Elizabeth’s attention was distracted 
by Mrs. Prince. 

“We're going to have a bit of hot supper in 
my room,” she said; “ Mr. Scrimger, Jones, and 
Mason, and Tompion, and Mary Milford. You 
might as well join us, Miss May, if you’re not 
above sitting down with servants, now that you’re 
going to be a governess. It'll be your first and 
last Christmas at Ingleshaw Castle, I suppose.” 

“Indeed I don’t hold myself above anybody 
in this house,” said Elizabeth, eagerly. “ I hope 
no one will ever think that. I know how low I 
am, and that I was brought here out of charity. 
I shall never forget that. But you must excuse 
me to-night, dear Mrs. Prince; I have a bad 
headache, and I couldn’t eat any supper.” 

“Poor thing! You worked too hard at that 
Christmas tree all the afternoon,” said the house- 
keeper, compassionately. “I never knew such 
a girl to work ; I only wish the others were like 
you. Well, you shall go to your room, and Ill 
bring you a glass of hot negus the last thing, or 
a little egg-flip.” 

“No, indeed, I couldn’t take any.” 

“Oh, but you must; I'll bring it as I_go up to 
bed. Come, Tompion.” 

They ail trooped down-stairs, leaving Elizabeth 
alone in the gallery. She sank down into a chair 
in a corner, very glad to be alone. Her side was 
aching, and her heart ached too, though she 
hardly knew why. God had been very good to 
her. She had come to Ingleshaw Castle a beggar 
in rags, newly released from the sick-ward of 
one work-house, and with no better prospect than 
the casual-ward of another work-house. She had 
been brought to this beautiful home, and had 
been purified from the taint of her old life, and 
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fed, and clothed, and taught, and transformed 
into a new creature. And now she stood on the 
threshold of a new life, a useful life, in which 
her own labor should pay the cost of her main- 
tenance, No one could reproach her as a beggar, 
or a hanger-on upon the skirts of charity, when 
she was Mrs, Raymond’s governess. And yet 
the thought of that new life brought her no ray 
of hope. It seemed to her that she was going 
to be parted forever from all that made life 
worth having, when she had seen the last of 
Bruno Challoner, To be near him, to be a serv- 
ant—yes, even the lowest scullion—in the house 
to which he came, or in which he lived, would be 
a life not altogether unblessed; but to exist in 
the outer darkness of a world upon which he 
never entered—oh, how blank and dreary the 
prospect of such an existence seemed to her! 

She looked back, as she sat listless, supine, in 
her corner, leaning against the massive oaken 
balustrade, the great empty hall, lit only by the 
low glimmer of dying logs, lying below her like 
a dark gulf. She looked back and remembered 
those summer days in which she had been the 
messenger between Lady Lucille and her lover ; 
when she had seen and talked with Bruno Chal- 
loner ever so many times in the day, comforting 
him when he was downeast, bringing him tender 
messages from his betrothed, answering the same 
anxious questions again and again as they two 
strolled up and down the grassy space below 
Lady Lucille’s windows, 

She remembered how gracious he had been to 
her; how grateful for the comfort she had car- 
ried to him; how he had seemed to give her the 
credit of every cheering report; with what ex- 
quisite tenderness he had spoken of the sick 
girl lying in her darkened room up yonder, be- 
hind the silken curtains! And then she remem- 
bered how as the slow summer days went by she 
began to look forward to those meetings in the 
rose garden with a strange delight, longing for 
the hour that brought Bruno Challoner to her 
side, dwelling upon his words, keeping his looks 
and tones locked in her heart; haunted by his 
face all the time they were parted, ’hrilled by the 
sight of him when they met, as if that face were 
something new and strange. He was so differ- 
ent from— so far above—all the men she had 
known in her past life. The refinement of his 
manner, his graciousness, the music of his voice, 
his lofty bearing, made him seem a godlike crea- 
ture in the sight of her who had been familiar 
only with the outcasts of this earth, the refuse of 
humanity. This was her sole excuse for loving 
him. But she did not sin deliberately. The 
fatal passion crept into her heart unawares. 

Then came the long days of Lady Lucille’s 
convalescence, during which Mr. Challoner was 
altogether absent; and then that August morn- 
ing on the sands at Weymouth, when the lovers 
met after their enforced separation, and Eliza- 
beth, not yet schooled in self-governance, rebelled 
against Fate, as she paced the bay alone and 
forgotten, while those two sat side by side, a lit- 
tle way off, all the world to each other. And then 
followed days of delight on board the yacht— 
days when she made a third in all their talk, 
lived with them and belonged to them—days in 
which Bruno seemed almost as much to her as 
he was to his plighted wife. A time of false, 
unholy happiness — delusive, ensnaring — which 
ended that September night when, in a moment 
of reckless, headlong, half-despairing passion, she 
betrayed her fatal secret, and let Bruno Challoner 
into the secret of his own weakness, which had 
made this nameless waif for a little while dearer 
to him than his betrothed. He had fought, and 
fought manfully, against his folly, and from that 
hour all familiar every-day association between 
him and Elizabeth, as between friends and equals, 
ceased forever, She hated herself for the mad- 
ness of that moment, the uncontrollable impulse 
which had wrung the truth from her despairing 
soul; and the thought that he scorned her for 
that folly galled her proud spirit, and made the 
burden of life almost unbearable. Then it was 
that the sword began to prey too fiercely on the 
scabbard, and that the very foundations of life 
were sapped. She who had outlived hunger, cold, 
fever, and squalor, privations and hardships un- 
speakable, succumbed to the more bitter agony 
of a bruised and broken spirit. 

There was comfort for the wounded soul in 
that brief interview in the wood, when Bruno 
told her to be brave, and revealed his own weak- 
ness; there was comfort in the knowledge that 
he had never scorned her, He, whose voice 
trembled as he spoke to her, whose hand clasp- 
ed hers in such intensity of hopeless passion, 
could never have despised her. 

She would be brave for his sake, true for his 
sake; she would die sooner than that Lady Lu- 
cille should ever know that either of them had been 
false. Her thoughts went slowly back over that 
passionate, sorrowful past, as she sat in the dark 
gallery, lighted only by the lamp in the corridor 
—light that came faintly through a half -open 
door, Looking back to-night, life seemed strange 
and dream-like; it was as if she were recalling 
somebody else’s story rather than her own. She 
seemed to have passed beyond caring very much 
about anything. Grief had lost the sharpness of 
its sting. The pain was dull and deadened, but 
the future was quite hopeless. It was as if she 
stood on some little island—a mere rock—in the 
midst of the wide, desolate sea, not caring to look 
to one side or the other, where all the prospect 
was blank and joyless. 

She was glad to think she would be far away, 
at some unknown place by the sea, when Mr. 
Challoner and Lady Lucille were married. She 
could have schooled herself to look on at the 
wedding calmly enough, having acquired a won- 
derful power of sélf-command during the last 
three months; but still she would have felt some- 
how like 2 skeleton at the feast. She could not 
have rejoiced, as others rejoiced, with honest, un- 
faltering heart. Ouly yesterday, when Lady Lu- 





cille called her into her dressing-room to see the 
white satin wedding gown, outspread upon a sofa 
in all its glistening loveliness, half veiled in soft- 
est lace, and garlanded with orange blossoms, she 
had shrunk shudderingly away, fancying that she 
saw a shroud lying there. 

“It will be your turn to be married soon, I 
dare say,” said Lucille, knowing nothing about 
Tom Brook, “and then I shall give you your 
wedding gown.” 


The clock struck eleven. Sounds of music or 
of laughter came now and then from the corri- 
dor, The little Christmas party were sitting in 
Lucille’s morning-room, just as they had sat last 
night. It was one of the prettiest rooms in the 
Castle, and the Earl preferred it to any, except 
his library. Once the door remained open all 
through “ Batti, batti,” which Lucille sang exqui- 
sitely. Oh, what tenderness, what deep love, the 
melody breathed from those young lips! Eliz- 
abeth could guess how Bruno stood by the piano, 
looking down at her as she sang, or sat close by 
the angle of the instrument, with his face on a 
level with the singer’s. So she would sing to 
him for many and many a year to come, till time 
dulled the freshness of the voice; but it would 
be sweet in his ears to the end, sweetest when he 
heard her singing to her children. No one could 
doubt that those two would be happy together, 
for they loved each other with a deep-rooted af- 
fection, a love of old days and early years, which 
no fleeting passion, born of a truant fancy, could 
undermine. 

While Elizabeth sat in her corner of the shad- 
owy gallery there were warmth and life and 
brightness in Lady Lucille’s morning-room, from 
which the sound of music and voice came with 
such pathetic meaning to the ear of that lonely 
listener. Never had Lucille felt happier than 
she felt to-night, never more secure of her lover’s 
affection. The cloud that had been between 
them for a little while had passed away alto- 
gether, and perfect confidence was restored. 
Lord Ingleshaw looked on from his easy-chair by 
the hearth, as those two sat by the piano—look- 
ed on with silent rejoicing, grateful to Providence, 
which, in this union, had fulfilled his long-cher- 
ished desire. He had never told Lucille how 
fondly he hoped for her marriage with his heir ; 
how dear a dream it had ever been with him to 
picture his daughter in the old home, her hus- 
band occupying that place which his son would 
have held had his wife lived to give him a son. 
Not for worlds would he have influenced her 
choice, in order to gratify any desire of his. He 
loved her too well for that. But this thing had 
come about naturally, without his interference, 
and he was deeply thankful. God had been very 
good to him. 

“My little Lucille,” he said presently, when 
his daughter crept to his side and knelt down by 
the arm of his chair, and nestled her fair head 
against his shoulder, “ my dear one, it seems only 
yesterday that you were a child upon my knees. 
And now so soon to be a wife! I used to think 
the years were long and slow; but now I know 
how swift my darling has made them for me. I 
can measure the tranquillity of my days by your 
growth, Lucille. You have grown from a baby 
to a woman almost unawares.” 

“Tt has seemed a long, long life to me, dear 
father,” said Lucille, “ but not an hour too long. 
You dream away so many hours over Horace and 
Virgil, and all your favorite books, that I dare 
say the days do slip by unawares.” 

“True,” said the Earl, “I waste a good deal of 
time among my books ; but it is pleasant dream- 
ing. And I mean to be more active in future, 
I shall help Bruno in all his humanitarian 
schemes, Elizabeth May has been talking to me 
about the dwellings of the London poor—that is 
a subject I should like to go into thoroughly. 
But it is too late to talk about it to-night. There 
goes half past eleven, a most unholy hour for 
Ingleshaw Castle. Suppose you read us Milton’s 
hymn, Lucille, to give us a comfortable Christ- 
mas-tide feeling before we go to bed? You used 
to read those noble verses very prettily.” 

“T taught her,” said Miss Marjorum, folding 
her mittened hands, and smiling the smile of 
self-satisfaction. ‘“ Before she was twelve years 
old I had made her familiar with some of the 
masterpieces of our language. She knows the 
‘Hymn to the Nativity’ by heart.” 

Lucille, sitting on a stool by her father’s chair, 
sheltered from bservation, began, in her calm, 
well-modulated voice, the grand Miltonic hymn, 


“Tt was the winter wild 
While the heaven-born Child 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger.” 


Miss Marjorum was not a genius, but she was 
a most capable teacher, and she had taught her 
pupil to pronounce her own language, a gift 
which very few young ladies of the present day 
possess, or perhaps would care to possess; for 
there is a savor of the archaic in the English 
tongue so spoken, as old-fashioned as the prose 
of Addison. Young ladies prefer, for the most 
part, to talk society language, which is almost as 
unlike English as if it were Ojibbeway, and which 
tortures and mystifies the intelligent foreigner 
who has learned our language out of books. 

Lucille recited without bombast or rant of any 
kind—calmly, quietly, but with a clear and fin- 
ished utterance, and with the expression which 
results naturally from perfect intelligence. 

Bruno listened with delight. It was a new 
gift revealed to him in his future wife. 

“Tt is better than music. You shall recite for 
me every evening when we are alone, Lucille,” 
he said, with serio-comic authority. ‘“ You can 
get up your Milton and your Keats, your Words- 
worth and your Shelley, in the odd half-hours of 
your day; and after dinner, when I am worn out 
with public work, you can recite to me, as I lie 
on the sofa and smoke. It will soothe my har- 
assed nerves,” 





And now, on the stroke of twelve, they bade 
each other good-night, after a Christmas -day 
without a cloud. Few such happy days come 
into any lifetime; days at once good and happy, 
since they have ministered to the happiness of 
the many. 


Midnight sounded from the clock in the Goth- 
ic gateway, from the clock in the stables, from 
the old cight-day clock on the staircase, and the 
Louis Quatorze bracket-clock in the corridor. 
All was hushed and dark in the Castle ; but still 
Elizabeth sat in her corner of the gallery, with 
no more inclination for sleep than if it had been 
mid-day instead of midnight. She had watched 
the servants in the hall below—two of them go- 
ing their rounds with a lantern, locking and bolt- 
ing doors, and making sure that all was secure 
for the night. They performed their work in a 
somewhat perfunctory manner on this occasion, 
as men who had supped heavily off the luke- 
warm remains of the “baron,” and who had not 
been limited in the item of beer. A dozen burg- 
lars might have hidden in the Gothic hall while 
the two men went round with their lantern, peer- 
ing into the corner to which its rays were direct- 
ed, and ignoring all the rest of the hall. The 
figures in armor, behind which it would be so 
easy for a living man to conceal himself; the big 
oaken settles, the tall Japanese screen which fenced 
off the draught from one door; the heavy tapes- 
try curtain hanging before another—all these re- 
mained unexplored by men or by lantern. There 
was infinite security to the minds of the two cus- 
todians in the very sound of the ponderous bolts, 
in the very scroop of the mighty keys in the an- 
cient locks. 

When they were gone, Elizabeth looked over 
into the hall from her corner, which was in deep- 
est shadow. The moon had risen, and her cold 
clear light streamed through the high painted 
window in the wall behind Elizabeth, and flood- 
ed that side of the hall opposite to her hiding- 
place. The plated armor sent forth silvery 
gleams in that romantic light. A little while 
ago, before the men came to lock the doors, Eliz- 
abeth had fancied she saw one of those effigies 
of dead and gone warriors faintly stirred, as if 
some one had moved behind it. This was nearly 
an hour ago, by the red light of the expiring fire. 
Now, by the more vivid light of the moon, she 
distinctly saw one of those armor-men shiver 
upon his base, and a dark figure stirring behind 
it. Then the living figure crept out from behind 
the armed image, and moved stealthily toward 
the curtained doorway which opened into an an- 
teroom communicating with the Earl’s library. 
She saw him lift the curtain, and go into the an- 
tervom, and then, in the absolute stillness of the 
house, she heard the opening of a window and 
the gruff murmur of men’s voices. There were 
midnight intruders in the Castle —secret in- 
truders, who must needs mean evil. 

What should she do—alarm the house, and 
get those men taken into custody? They had 
not seen her. She could easily slip away by the 
corridor to the back staircase and the tower in 
which the men-servants slept, and the household 
would rise, strong in numbers, capable of defy- 
ing a band of burglars, be they never so desper- 
ate. One consideration only restrained Elizabeth 
from hastening, as fast as her feet would carry 
her, to the house-steward’s door. She had the 
face of that red-haired man still in her mind. 
She had been recalling it, puzzling herself about 
it, trying desperately to make it out, since the 
revellers dispersed ; and she knew now that the 
savage projecting jaw, the thin lips, the crafty 
look, belonged to her husband, Tom Brook, and 
no other. She remembered her fears after that 
meeting in October, how closely Tom Brook had 
questioned her about the interior of the Castle— 
questions from which she had withheld all satis- 
factory replies. And now she felt very sure that 
Brook had entered the Castle, disguised and un- 
suspected, among the crowd of villagers. To 
give the alarm would be to destroy the man who 
had once cared for her and cherished her, after 
his brutal fashion. Yet she was resolutely bent 
upon hindering Tom Brook and his accomplices 
from doing any wrong to life or property in that 
house. 

She knew that the plate-room was on the same 
level as the library, at the end of a narrow pas- 
sage behind that apartment. She knew that it 
was protected by an iron door, which would not 
be easily violated. She had heard of the per- 
fection to which the art of burglary had been 
brought of late years, and she knew that it was 
possible for the skill of a highly trained thief to 
set locks and iron doors at defiance; but she 
knew that this could not be done quickly. There 
was time for deliberation on her part before she 
interfered to protect her benefactor’s property. 

She slipped off her shoes, and crept softly 
down the broad oak staircase, and across the 
wide moon-lit hall, to that curtained doorway, 
dreading lest she should be seen by some one 
watching on the threshold of the anteroom. But 
there was no such watcher. She lifted the tapes- 
try and crept into the anteroom. There was no 
light except the light of the winter sky reflected 
upon the snowy whiteness below—a cold ghastly 
glare, which gave all things an unearthly look. 
The shutters were unfastened, and one lattice of 
the mullioned window stood wide open. The 
wintry air blew in upon her, chilling her to the 
heart. She had no doubt that this window had 
been opened by Tom Brook a few minutes ago, 
and that his accomplices had crept in through 
the opening. She went through the anteroom to 
the library. Here all was darkness and empti- 
ness; but the narrow little door leading into the 
passage was ajar. She could hear the cautious 
whispers of the men in the passage, and she had 
very little doubt they were already at work upon 
the iron door. She pushed the library door a 
little further open, and looked into the passage. 
There was a man on his knees before the iron 





door, working assiduously, upon that system of 
the progressive wedge, which is supposed to be 
infallible in such cases; another man was hold- 
ing a pocket-lamp, which gave a vivid concen- 
trated light just where it was wanted; and the 
third man, Tom Brook, was looking on, upon the 
watch, with eye and ear, for any interruption. A 
small black hand-bag on the ground held the in- 
struments necessary for an artistic burglary; a 
couple of empty carpet-bags were ready to contain 
the spoil. Tom Brook stood two or three paces 
behind the two professional burglars. Elizabeth 
stole close up to him, and laid her hand lightly 
on his arm. 

“Tom, I want to speak to you,” she said, in a 
low voice. 

He turned sharply round, clutched her. wrist 
in his fierce grip, and held her as in a vise. 

“What are you doing here?” he muttered, 
savagely. 

“Watching you. I have been watching you 
from the music-gallery for the last hour. I saw 
you at the supper, and knew you in spite of your 
red wig. If you will get away quietly with those 
men, without taking anything out of this house, I 
will not give the alarm ; I will tell no one about 
you,” = 

“You give the alarm!” said Mr. Brook. “I 
should like to see you do it! You, indeed! I'd 
soon stop your little pipe!” 

“T will do it, unless you take those men away 
this instant. This house shall not be robbed— 
this house which has sheltered me—if I can pre- 
vent it!” 

“You're a nice young woman to cheek your 
lawful husband like that!” said Tom Brook, with 
his eye always looking beyond her toward the 
end of the dark passage, his keen ear always on 
the alert for any sound of approaching footsteps. 
“Come, Bess, don’t be a fool. I didn’t spoil 
your game; don’t you spoil mine. You go to 
bed, and let us do our work quietly, without iurt- 
ing anybody. If you try to make a row, there'll 
be murder.” 

“You had better go before any one stirs,” she 
said, resolutely, fearless, although he had her in 
his grip. ‘There are plenty of men in the Cas- 
tle. If the alarm is once given, you won’t get 
off, you or your accomplices. I might have rung 
the alarm-bell, and had the whole house up five 
minutes ago; but I didn’t want you to be caught. 
You had better get off quietly, now, while there’s 
a chance.” 

“You had better hold your noise !’’ said Tom 
Brook, taking a knife out of his pocket, and un- 
clasping it with his teeth, his right hand still 
grasping Elizabeth’s wrist. 

In a moment he had swung her down on her 
knee, he had the blade at her throat, with intent 
to frighten and to silence her, perhaps, rather 
than to slay, although his looks were deadly 
enough as he scowled down at her. 

She defied him even then, and, lifting up her 
voice, shrieked loud and shrill—a shriek that 
thrilled through the silent vaulted hall, and rang 
up to the roof like the sound of a clarion. 

Before that wild ery died into silence the alarm- 
bell rang clamorously above the roof, calling help 
from far and wide, as it had rung two hundred 
and thirty years ago in the Civil Wars, and only 
once since then, on a summer night, in the reign 
of George III., when there had been an alarm of 
fire, beginning and ending insmoke. Tom Brook, 
not so hardened as the professional brotherhood, 
hesitated. He did not want to murder this crea- 
ture, who had done all the harm it was in her 
power to do him, and who now crouched at his 
feet breathless, exhausted, looking up at him de- 
fyingly even in her helplessness. What could he 
gain by killing her? All chance of getting into 
the plate-room was over now; the men had only 
to make their escape. They huddled their tools 
together into the black bag, made for the open 
window of the anteroom, just as a figure carry- 
ing a candle in one hand and a pistol in the 
other appeared at the end of the passage. The 
men dashed into the library, the shortest cut to 
the exit they wanted. But the man who went 
through the library door last had caught sight 
of that approaching figure. He clapped to the 
door, and locked it, thus securing a safe retreat 
for himself and his friend. Tom Brook, who 
was an outsider, but who had put up the robbery, 
was thus caught in a trap. He could not follow 
his friends, but had to make good his own escape 
in the teeth of the enemy. 

He had that knife in his hand, that stout Shef- 
field blade, which seemed made for murder. His 
quick eye told him that the bell had as yet 
brought only that one assailant. It was a ques- 
tion of moments. Half a minute more and the 
scared, half-awakened household might be upon 
him. This man must have been awake and 
dressed, for he had come at the first sound of the 
bell. 

Tom Brook flung off his wife, and made a rush 
for the only outlet, the end of the passage which 
led into the hall, through which he could double 
back to the open window in the anteroom, and 
then off across the snow as swift as a stag to the 
cold covert of leafless woods. 

But as he sprang forward the other man rush- 
ed upon him. It was Bruno Challoner. 

Before Bruno could do anything—he had no 
intention of using the pistol,except in self-de- 
fense—Tom Brook lifted his knife and grappled 
with him. Elizabeth saw them close in what 
seemed a death-struggle; she sprang to her feet, 
and as Bruno threw off his antagonist, who fell 
back a pace or two for a second spring, the girl 
flung herself between the two men, and the blow, 
intended for Bruno, fell with all Tom Brook's 
savage strength upon the breast of his wife. 

She gave one low, shuddering ery and sank 
upon Bruno’s arm. He clasped her to his breast, 
bathed in her life-blood, with his left arm, while 
with the right he took a steady aim at her mur- 
derer, and would have shot him dead, if his hand 
had not been arrested by Lord Ingleshaw, who 
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came upon the group just in time 
to prevent this wild justice. The 
house-steward was with his master. 
© joth had huddled on their clothes 
and rushed down to the hall at the 
sound of the alarm-bell, which had 
been rung by Mrs, Prince, who had 





Srircn, 


been overtaken by 
sleep before the 
fire in her own 
@ozy parlor, after 
the comfortable 
Christmas supper, 
while watching the 
little silver sauce- 
pan of mulled wine 
which she was pre- 
paring as a restor- 
ative for Elizabeth 
May. The wine 
had all boiled away 
when Mrs. Prince 
was awakened 
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in Ingleshaw church-yard had still 
the freshness of newly dug mould— 
before even the flowers could take 
root above that humble village 
grave, a grave whose head-stone 
bore only the name “Elizabeth,” with 
the date of her death, and the words, 
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“Valued much and 
lamented much,” be- 
low it. 

She who was no- 
thing to them, nei- 
ther by kindred nor 
by equality of rank 
or fortune—who had 
come and gone out 
of their lives like a 
dream, had vanished 
like a tale that is 
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theidea that the Cas- 
tle was in flames. 
When she looked 
round her, and saw 
only moonlight and 
shadow, she began 
to think that wild 
long shriek must 
have been an inci- 
dent in a dream. 

Lord Ingleshaw 
and his steward se- 
cured Tom Brook, 
and wrenched the 
knife out of his 
hand before -he 
could do any more 
mischief. He did 
not look as if he 
meant to renew 
the attack. Ghastly 
white, and with un- 
speakable horror in 
his countenance, he 
stared at his mur- 
dered wife, as her 
pallid face, with 
death dreadfully vis- 
ible in every feature, 
lay on Bruno Chal- 
loner’s breast, the 
glazing eyes looking 
up at him with in- 
finite, unconquer- 
able love—love now 
made divine by the 
glory of a soul pass- 
ing to the spirit- 
land. 

“T saved you!” 
she murmured with 
her last breath, hap- 
pier in that one mo- 
ment of supernal 
bliss than some wo- 
men have been in 
the luke-warm joys 
of a long lifetime. 





Lucille’s wedding 
was deferred from 
January to April— 
the season of tender 
promise, of prim- 
roses and _ violets, 
budding hedge-rows, 
burgeoning trees, 
the life and light 
that herald the com- 
ing of summer. She 
and Bruno had both 
willed it so. They 
would not be mar- 
ried while the odor 
of death was in the 
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corridor, her narrow white bed strewn 
with Christmas roses, snow-drops, and 
white hyacinths, Bruno Challoner made a 
full confession to his betrothed, they two 
sitting alone by the fireside, in Lucille’s 
morning-room. He told her how weak 
he had been, how strongly tempted, and 
how near he had been to falling. He 
testified to the loyalty of her who was 
gone. He bared his heart in all its 
strength, in all its weakness, to the 
woman who was to be his wife, and by 
that perfect confidenve strengthened the 
bond between them as only truth can 
strengthen and sanctify such ties. 

“Oh, Bruno, I am so thankful to you 
for telling me this!’ faltered Lucille, 
when he had said his last word. “ No- 
thing less than this could have given 
me perfect peace—perfect confidence 
in you and your love. I knew that there 
was a time when you eared for her— 
yes, when your heart bad been lured | 
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away from me by her strange beau- 
ty, by all her wayward unconscious 
graces and charms—and I knew that 
she loved vou. I guessed her secret 
that night on board the yacht, and 
there was a time when I almost 
hated her. But God helped me 
somehow to bear that agony, and I 
prayed for patience; for I thought if 
I were patient your love would come 
back to me—you had loved me too 
long to forget me easily. It was a 
habit of your life to love me; and 
the old, old love, the love of all 
our happy years, could not so easily 
be trampled out of life. I thought 
of that big bay-tree in the garden, 
and how after it had been cut down 
to the roots one severe winter, a 
new tree sprang up in its place, and 
grew and flourished with a wonder- 
ful growth, because the old roots 
were so strong and deep, the gar- 
dener said. And I thought that 
your love was too deeply rooted to 
be killed by one frost ; and I waited 
and hoped; but I never felt sure I 
had not lost you till Christmas-eve, 
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when you came back to me after 
our parting ; and then I saw in your 
eyes, in your dear smile, that you 
were all my own again, my true and 
loyal lover, my true knight, without 





fear or blame. We will always think 
tenderly of her who is gone, dear, for she 
loved us both, and was true to us both. 
We will remember her, and be sorry for 
her sad fate all the days of our lives.” 
Bruno had told Lucille about the tie 
between Tom Brook and the dead girl. 
Mr. Brook was now awaiting the result 
of the adjourned inquest, in the lock-up 
at the market town. His two accom- 
plices had been caught in the park by 
the Ingleshaw gamekeepers, roused 
from their beds by the Castle bell, and 
ready to capture the first stranger they 
encountered. The men had been caught 
red-handed, as it were, with the imple- 
ments of their felonious trade about 
them, and they too were m the lock-up 
at the market town, waiting the issue 
of an inquiry before the magistrates, 
That inquiry resulted in the com- 
mittal of the two men for an attempted 
burglary, while Tom Brook was com- 
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| mitted for manslaughter, of which 

| ertme he was duly convicted at the 
spring assizes, when his aeeomplices 
were sentenced to seven years’ penal 
servitude—he, Tom, having turned 
Queen's evidence, and revealed the 
whole plan of the robbery. Tom, 
having thus made himself a useful 
instrument in furthering the ends 
of justice, got off lightly for so 
small a thing as a wife’s life, and 
was allotted only a three years’ 
seclusion from society and active 
usefulness. 


The violets were in bloom on 
Elizabeth’s grave when Lucille and 
Bruno were married one fair morn- 
ing in late April. They left the 
church-vard gate in the carriage 
which was to take them to the sta- 
tion, from which they were to be- 
gin their honey-moon travels; and 
searcely was the carriage out of 
sight when the inhabitants of In- 
gleshaw, rich and poor, laid their 
heads together to counterbalance 
this quiet wedding by a grand dis- 
play of triumphal arches, flowers, 
flags, fire-works, and school-chil- 
dren, in honor of the young couple’s 
home-coming. 

THE END. 
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AN ENGLISH OPINION 
OF THE 
AMERICAN CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


On the occasion of an interesting exhibition 
of English and American Christmas Cards re- 
cently held in London, the leading London ladies’ 
paper, the Queen, of October 21st, 1882, says, 
after dwelling on the merits and demerits of the 
various productions ; 

“Sorry as we are for the honor of the old 
country to confess it, but proud as we are for 
the honor of the young daughter over the sea to 
acknowledge it, we do acknowledge that, for 
artistic conception and imaginative rendering, 
added to beauty of execution, the cards of 
Messrs Prana, of Boston, distance every other.” 

After describing several of Prane’s cards, it 
says further; “but beyond all, for depth of 
meaning and power, is a card bearing the motto 
* Good Tidings of Great Joy’—a homeless mother 
with her children, standing under a leafless, snow- 
laden tree, have a glorious vision of the Vi irgin 
Mother with the Bab in her arms. This is a 
true ‘Christmas Card.’” 

The card referred to above is after the design 
of Miss Dora Waee-rr, which gained in Prane’s 
last exhibition the first artists’ prize of $1000, 
and the first popular prize of $1000; and Miss 
Waueever may well be proud of that third ad- 
ditional prize of honor, coming from a source 
generally chary of its praise for American art. 

Prana’s American Christmas Cards are for 
sale in every art store.—[ Adv.] 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DEBILITY. 

Dr. W. H. Hotcomnr, New Orleans, La., says: ‘1 
found it an admirable remedy for debilitated state of 
the system, produced by the wear and tear of the ner- 
vous energies,”—[ Adv.) 





_ 


PETRIE’S FACE FOWDER. 
Ture shades—White, Pink, and Flesh. 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. 

Besstz Darine’s endorsement below : 
1925 Madison Ave. 


Sold 
Read 


Mr. Jony Pernis, Jr.: 
Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to any stage cosmetic I ever used. 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession. 

Faithfully yours, 
Brsstr Darvna. 
Sent free on receipt of price. 


Postage stamps 
taken, 


Joun Perrix, Jr., Proprietor, 
110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv.] 





THE PEOPLES WORLD-WIDE VERDICT. 
Burnerr’s Coooarnr has been sold in every civilized 
country, and the public have rendered the verdict that 
it is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the world. 
Bornetr’s Fravorine Exrracts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and best.—[{ Adv.) 





Caswett, Masser, & Co.’s Colnmyrrh is a valuable 
tooth and mouth preparation. Astringent and purify- 
ing. 1121 Broadway and 578 Sth Avenue.—[Adp.) 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of Jow test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, 


Rovat. Baxtxe Powprn Co., 106 Wall Street, N -¥. 
Wirs. THOMPSON'S 





waves = eo 
“hile the doing eway with we 
danger of WUINING one's own hair ts ve' 
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tly who VALDES ber al NIO 
PRICES, from 86 t9. @ (Blonde and Gray, 
mest ELEGANT ASSORTMENT o} 
rom 6G te 660. GRAY AS 





alogae. Goods sent C. O, D., with privilege o: 


AD WANTED to sell our Subscrip- 
tion Books, None but experienced persons 
need apply. Harper & Brorners, New York. 
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G.6: GUNTHER SONS. 


Seal-skin Sacgues and Cloaks : 
Far-lined Garments ; 
Far Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail or information desired will receive 
special and prompt attention. 






























GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


, breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs, T. G. FARNHAM, 


52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materiale nsed for Art Needlework, wholesale and 
retail. Send 3c. for Catalogue. 


TO PRESERVE HEALTH 


Use SMITH’S Patent Perforated 
BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS, 
~ They are geeeer oe: to ladies and gen- 

flémen with weak lungs, and no 

CASE OF PNEUMONIA 

was ever known where these gar- 
ments were worn. They also pre- 
vent COLDS, RHEUMATISM, and 
all kindred diseases. 

Recommended by all physicians. 

American Institute premium for 
fourteen consecutive years. For sale 
= everywhere, Send for circulars. 

D. C. HALL & CO., 

F- SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 

86 LEONARD ST., New York. 


NOTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat. tails 
can be found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. ¥., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 

















HOW 10 BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transparen- 
cy. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 and 
$1.50 per box. Unrivalled ohoucime Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. aly Complexion Mask, 
patented Sept. 4, 1877, so highly recommended and un- 
surpassed. Price, $2, comp: a Beware of imitations. 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for 
Dyeing Instantaneous!) 8 ray chee the 
eyebrows and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, 
or health, $1 50 per box. 


APPLIED ON PREMISES IF DESIRED. 


Something New. 


Unequalled for 
convenience and 
comfort, improving 
the looks of young 
and old charmingly. 


My PERFECTION, 
OR 
WATER WAVE, 
with theimproved elas- 
tic springs, from $3 00 


upward. 
THE NOVELTY, 


Very becoming ; does not rip or tear. Money refunded 
if not natural y curly. All Front Pieces dressed 
while you wait for 12c. each. 

Switches, all long hair, 28 in. long, 4 oz. weight, $4. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Just received, the largest variety finest quality gen- 
uine gray, warranted cheaper than any other house. 

Illustrated price-list free of charge. Goods sent to all 
parts of the country,C.O.D., with privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
FOR SALESROOM TAKE ELEVATOR. 


o: 20% 20% :0:-—— ae 
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i BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE | i 
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ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


SOZODONT, 


d the breath pane It thoroughly removes 
from the teeth and prevents decay. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. — 





~ 





O.N.C. Nursing Corset 


Tuts is the most complete and 
comfortable Nursing Corset in the 
market. The breast pieces of the 
i, corset turn aside upon a pivot, 
y affording space large enough 
for the child to nurse with comtort 
The connecting bands hold the 
corset in shape whether the breast 
pieces are open or closed. Itisa 
perfect-fitting corset whether used 
for nursing or for ordinary 
Wear, Forsale by all the lead- 
ing merchants. Sample Corsets 
sent by mail post paid, upon re- 
ceipt of $1.50. 

FOY, HARMON & co. New Haven, Conn. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. ©, Box 1654, New York. 








LEY MOUR?’S SHEARS and SCISSORS, 
Diamond Edge Warranted, are the most 
durable. ‘ The best are the cheapest.” 
Ask your merchant to get them for yon. 








or we will send for $1. ae 
a pair of Family pepe on Nyy 
length, full nickel - plated, or maroon 
japanned eden .00. Address 

Henry Seymour Cutlery Co., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


=| ART NEEDLEWORK, 


An Illustrated Book, sneeeiing the instructions given 
at the Royal School for Art Needlework at South 
Kensington, — < Sent by mail to any address 






paid, 
nebes in 








for 50 cents, by 8. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 
Our Catalogue 7 transferring desigus * for this work 
sent free. 





SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every description, selected with jad ment and taste, 
For Circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA C, BREWSTER, 
No. 221 West 24th St., New York City. 








5 et Genuine Chromo os: no two alike, 
with name, 10e. SNOW & Meriden, Ct. 





PIANO. FORTES. 
EQUALLED I 


Tone, Touch Workmanship, au Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos, 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore; 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





FREE! FREE!!! FREE!!! 


New Descriptive Catalogue and Price-list of 


oi Plays, 

R Dramas, < 

e Farces, = 
& Guide Books, 23 
a Scenery (Paper), 26 
- Speakers, > 
> Ethiopian Dramas, sh 

ZS Tableaux Lights, o 2 
4 Colored Fire, Zo 
= Pantomimes, pe 4 
3 at Cork, y 

Beards, &c., &. 


In fact, evervthing for Amateur Theatricala. 
SAMUEL FRENCH & SON, 38 Eust 14th St., New York. 


LINCOLN EMBROIDERY HOOP HOLDER. 





cl ar 
to 8. E. LINCOLN, 
Fuvtoy, Osweae Co 
New Youx. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
oan. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
po J for removing radically and permanently al 
ammoy ng disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 











Jr., Brooklyn, N. ¥., for a new set ele- 
nt Chromo Cards’ and Catzlogue of 





CARDS: Send two 8c. stamps to C. TOLLNER, 


Estest Designs for fall and winter, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season: Rich Fringes, — and Orna- 
ments, plain and beaded, in new design 

Silk’ and Cashmere Embroi ideries, SMarabout and 
Ostrich Feather Trimmings. 

Ribbed, Moire, Short and Long Nap Plushes in 
assorted colors. 


Fringes and Buttons made to order to match col- 
ored materials. 
Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


DECKER 


MATORL ESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N. Y, 











STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH ) 118° Brostwar, near seth St., H. T. 


279 Fulton St., Brooklyn 
47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES | 43 North Charles Si2, Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refin?sh Dress Goods and Garments, 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &e., of all fabrica, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaved or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 


skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 


prompt return of goods. Correspondence invit 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS &« CO., 


5 and A John St., N. ¥. 


NONPAREIL VELVETEENS. 


A full line of colors in the better qualities 
can be found in our retail department. 


R. H. WHITE & CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
A Rapidly Increasing Demand for 
i 








has followed wisitioder it has become known in Stores, 
Hotels and families. It is eape sially recognized by the 
trade as a labor saving means of imparting brightness, 
WiTHout Sora Tou1ne, 


PLATES ON STOVES. 
The Best Polisher for Silver and Plated Ware, Plate 
lass, Show Cases, &c., &c. 
BUY NO OTHER. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 





ah) 

















SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nor- for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & ‘CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
BY | MAIL. Send 2 2e., 
, $1, $3, or $5, for ele- 
ont assortment of Christ- 
mas Cards ns two alike); we guaran- 
CARDS tee satisfaction and safe delivery or 
refund the money. 

F. _¥F. WHITING, 50 Nassau ‘Street, N. Y. 

& ADIE DO YOUR t OWN STAMPING 
FOR EMBROIDERY WORK! 
5 Srampine Patterns for Kensington, Outline and 
Braid Work. Box Stamping Powder, Distributing Pad, 
Directions for Stamping and Wor king. Aut for twenty 
8c. stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
In all branches, by trained and experienced persons. 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 
DRAPERY TRIMMINGS, 
Fringes, Cords, Tassels, Novelties 

For Portterrs, Corratns, and Art Nreviework,. 
McLEAN & GILLER, 1293 Broadway, cor. 33d St., N.Y. 

Send for Circular. Please mention this paper. — 





DON’T ‘DIE IN THE HOUS 


Ask Druggists for ‘*‘ ROUGH ON RATS,” i clears 





out rats, mice, roaches, flies, bed-bugs, 15c. 

















DECEMBER 23, 1882. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


898 
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Grand, Allen, & Orchard wt, N. L 
HOLIDAY DISPLAY. 


TOYS, DOLLS, FANCY GOODS, WORK BOXES, 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, DRUMS, GAMES, &o., 
AND EVERYTHING EVER THOUGHT OF OR IN- 
VENTED IN TOYS OR GAMES, 


WE HAVE CONNECTED 


FIVE ADDITIONAL BUILDINGS TO OUR ES- 
TABLISHMENT DURING THE PRESENT YEAR, 
WHICH GIVES US MORE THAN DOUBLE THE 
SPACE OF ANY HOUSE IN THIS CITY TO 
TRANSACT BUSINESS. 


WITH THIS INCREASED SPACE 


WE SHALL INCREASE OUR ASSORTMENT AC- 
CORDINGLY, AND MAKE A GENUINE 


BAZAAR 


ror Tut SELECTION OF CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


FINE BOOKS, Elegantly Illustrated and Bound. 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, LEATHER and PLUSH 
JEWEL CASES. 


OUR DOLL-ROOM 


Contains an Extraordinary Assortment, beyond de- 
scription. 


We shall be pleased to have all call and examine 
our stock in advance of making purchases. 

Goods can be selected now and delivered when 
required. 

Orders by mail well attended to. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 31114 to 317 Grand St., 
56, 58, 0, 62, 64, 66,68, AND 70 AL = =e ST., 
59, 61, and 63 ORCHARD ST., 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sole Retailers for New York City for 


Alexandre 


AND 


Lupin Kid Gloves. 


Alexandre, with Three Buttons, $1.90 





“ with Four Buttons, $2.20 
“ with Six Buttons, $2.7 
All colors and sizes. 
Lupta, with Three Buttons, $1.10 
with Four Buttons, $1.25 


“ with Six Buttons, $1.50 
“ with Nine Buttons, $2.20 
Lupin Kid Mousquetaire, Eight 
Buttons length, $1.75 
Lupin Undressed Kid Mousque- 
taire, Eight Buttons length, $1.38 


The best low-priced Kid Glove in the 
country. Will be mailed upon receipt 
of price and postage. 

Thirty-five other Departments filled 
with choice goods for the approaching 
Holiday season, 

Send for our [lustrated Fa.l Catalogue, containing 
full descriptions and prices, 


STERN BROTHERS, 
32,34, 36 West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK. 





ah gat UNEQUALLED FACIL ITIES FOR 
TH OMICAL AND SATISFACTORY OUT- 
FITTING OF CHILDREN. Besides the CONVENT 
ENCE of being able to procure every article needed 
for complete outfits for all ages up to 16 years in one 
establishment, we furnish CLOTHING for BO\S, 
GIRLS, and BABIES, which for STYLE, PERFEC- 
TION IN FIT and QUALITY OF WORKMANSHIP 
is far superior to that, ordinarily sold ready made, and 
at lower prices. Mail orders have special care, Cata- 


logues free, 
BEST & CO., 
60 West 23d St., bet. 5th and 6th Avenues, New York. 


DRY goons 


BY MAIL! 


arters of a Million in Stock, 
iain Gideal AiPhouett fora ont cold at bowen ey ve prices, 
Silke, awla, mmings, ost wei 
t iphalateny, nd D, mrncay Ladies’ D; . 
inderw cea, Gente’ Furnishing Gen 
Infante’ Boye e” “and 1 Girty rentate, &c. Samples, infore 
mation, and “ SHOPPING * free on application. 
COUPER & CONARD, ‘Oth & Market St, Philada, 
Osy’Please say where\you saw this Advertisement. 


40 NEW, no 2 alike, Chromo Visiting Cards, name 


on, 10e, Warranted best pack sold. Agents 

Wanted. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 
OUGH ON RATS,.”—Ask Druggists for it. 
clears out rata, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, 15¢. 








It 





Established 1840. 


JONES, 


8th Avenue, oom, & 19th Street, aw. Y. 


Winter and Holiday Novelties. 


NEW COLORS IN ELEGANT COSTUMES 
AND CLOAKS. 
RICH FURS. 





NEWEST eo IN MILLINERY, 
ELVETS, PLUSHES, &c. 


manele DRESS FABRICS. 


SILKS, 





NOVELTIES IN LACES, PASSEMENTERIES, and 
FRINGES. 


LADIES’ FINE Sr 3, BOYS’ CLOTHING, &c. 


CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, FURNITURE, HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS, &o. 





Fall Issue ** illustrated Bazar” now 
ready. Send for it. 
Do your Shopping at Home, 

MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTIO! 

Samples sent upon request. 
NOVELTIES THROUGHOUT THE HOUSE, 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 


JONES, 8th Avenue, cor. 19th St., N. Y. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 

No. 8 West l4ith St., mear 5th Ave., 
Would call special attention to our well-known and 
artistic designs in OPERA AND EVENING 
BONNETS AND HATS, 
both imported and of our own manufacture. 
GREAT REDUCTIONS IN ALL DBPARTMENTS. 
VELVETS and PLUSH-COVERED BONNETS and 

HATS READY FUR TRIMMING. 
FELT AND BEAVER HATS, 
from 89c,. upward. 
Velvets, Plushes, aud Ribbons of the newest shades 
of colors. 

SPECIAL REDUCTIONS IN THE PRICE OF 

OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS 
AND STUFFED BIRDS. 

For the Holiday Table Decoration we would invite 
particular notice to our tropical leaf plants and flowers, 
of which we show an endless variety. 

Bridal garnitures and veils and dress garnitnres and 
waist bouquets in new compositions and branching. 
I. LOEW ENSTEIN. 






FREE s Moopy’s New TaiLor System of Dress 
Corrine. D. W. Moody &Co, 31 W. 9th, Cinciunati,O. 
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— MARK OWTHE BACK OF EVERY 
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one 


VPERg 
9 IN atl \ 


MAKE.DYE & | 


ot 
FINISH ~N 
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FINE TEXTURE 
RICH FULLTONED 
COLORS, GREAT 
DEPTH OF 
PILE. 


<a 


VELVET. THE DIFFERANCE IN PRIC 
AS IF MADE OF LYONS SILK VELVET 


MACHINERY NECESSA 


FINISH. 


Tobbers supplied 
by the Agents 








| BY RETURN MAIL—a full description of | 


>a" 


SThK ORNAMENTS. 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 

Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. 
yet so readily understood that of these flowers, sprays, &c., of fine tints and 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare be auty are easily made. 
Bottles, 
Ake, — and $1.00 sample packages sent on receipt of price. 

and Directions mailed free on application, 
= ae = @ ia ae oD rhe & 

& FRECHTELER, 

{HTAIL 


6 West 14th Street (near 5th Ave.), New York. 


REGISTERED DECEMBER O18 881.NO 8896 


ON PAPREIL- 


REGISTEREO DECEMBER 6 1281 
ane SENUT 


‘WONPAREIL 


— TRADEMARK — 


\gYELVETEEN, KX 
EVERY YARD WARRANTED THE HIGHEST DEGREE OF PERFECTION. 

FROM HARPERS BASAR- ANOTHER VELVET SEASON IS ONE OF THE CERTAINTIES ANNOUN- 
CED THUS EARLY BY THE MERCHANTS. THE BEST SERVICE IS GIVEN BY THE CLOSE SWGRT 
PILE VELVETS SUCHAS THE NONPAREIL VELVETEEN WHICH IS NOT EASILY MARRED OR CRE- 
ASED THE NONPAREILVELVET EEN IS FOUNDINALLTHE STYLISH NEW SHADES AND WHEN’ 
MADE UP. WITH THE PILE TURNED UPWARD IT CANNOT BE DISTINGUISHED FROM SILK 
oE MAKES A GARMENT COST ABOUT ONE-THIRDAS MUCH 








Capes and Muffs for Christmas Presents made 
of Beaver, Sealskin, Black Lynx, Chinchilla, Rus- 
sian Hare, Black Coney, &c., are sold by 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 


At prices ranging from $3 75 to $47 50 per Set. 

They have made a specialty of all kinds of Fur 
Trimmings this season, and their prices are, as 
usual, lower than any other house. 

They are also closing out their entire stock of 
fine Plushes and Velvets at less than 50 cents on 
the dollar, such as Plain and Colored Plushes and 
Velvets, Brocaded Plushes and Velvets, Sealskin and 
Marabout Plushes, Escalier and Fancy Plushes. 

Every lady who studies her interest will call at 


6th Ave. & 20th St., N.Y. 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY €& CO. 


Have opened several lois of high Paris 
novelties in Oriental Designs that are 
suitable for handsome Wrappers, Break- 
fast Dresses, Matinees, &c. 

These goods, owing to the lateness of the 
season, are now placed on their retail 
counters at T5c. per yard, which is very 
much below the cost of importation. 


McCREERY €& CO.,, 
Broadway, cor. 11th St. 





JAMES 
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Tidies, Cushions, Lamp Shades, Sachets, &c. 


DEPARTMENT, 


ON NG 
VELVETEEN 


THE ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 


LYGNS SILK MEUV ET: 


LESPECTFULLY NOTIFY THE PUBLIC THAT NONE OF THESE GOODS ARE GENUINE UNL 
OND YARD, AFAC-SIMILE OF WHICH IS HEREWITH REPRE 


Aine 
GEN 


'NS 


*WONPARELL 


— TRADE MARK — 


YELVETEEN 


OF 
IMPROVEMENTS 
IN 


VELWE TEENS 
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BEWARE OF IMITATORS WHO TO SELL INFERIOR GOODS, ARE NOW CLAIMING QUALITIES 
-FOR THEIR VELVETEENS WHICH THEY DONOT POSSES, THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
NONPAREIL VELVETEEN ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF, AND EXCLUSIVELY CONTROL, THE 
RY TO FINISH THESE GOODS,SO THAT THEY RESEMBLE 
LYON SILK VELVET, AND MAINTAIN THEIR DEPTH OF COLOR AND BRILLIANT 
i) 2 ee © Ae od le ae = 


ALL THE LEADING HOUSES IN AMBRICA. 
Retail Houses supplied by MILLS & GIBB, New York. 


} SHAEN & FITHIAN, New York. 


Very artistic, and 


Desirable for 





| 











Le Boutilier Bros. 


COLORED SILKS. 


375 pieces 22-inch Colored Silks at $1 00 per 
yard; unexcelled by any at $1 35. Complete 
line of fashionable colors, 


Dress Goods. 


115 pieces all-wool Shoodas, double width, at 
cents—worth 65 cents; a great bargain. Gar- 
nets, Greens, Blues, and all other fashionable 
shades. 

New importation French LADIES’ CLOTH at 
$1 35—regular price $1 85; very desirable. 
Special attention is called to this lot, as Ladies’ 
Cloths are very scarce. 


Silk Mufflers. 


Gentlemen’s Silk Mufflers, 30 inches square, 75 
cents—regular price $1 00, 


39 


| 845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th &t., 


NEW YORK. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


GENUINE FURS. 


A choice assortment of Seal Sacques and 
Dolmans, Silk Ottoman Circulars and Dol. 
mans, (Ermine and Squirrel-lined). Murrs, 
in Sable-tail, Seal, Black Fox, Lynx, and 
Also a large stock of fine Carriage 
and Sleigh Robes, in Black Bear, Wolverine, 
Hudson Bay Beaver, and Red Fox. 


Broadway and 19th St. 


Seaver, 





NONPAREIL VELVETEENS. 


A full line of colors in the better qualities 
can be found in our retail department. 





LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway & 20th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Asta! MA c vee D 











OPIUM 


0) All New Chromo C ards for ’83, name on, 10c. or 40 
5 Gold and Silver, l0c. J. B. Hustep, Nassau, N.Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


hine Habit Cured in 10 
Days. Pe Pay until Cured. 
PHENS , Lebanon, Ohio. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE,............4. cereee 4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY....... si ccvececegcee 4 
HARPER'S BAZAR p oy 4 0@ 
The THREE above publications, ae celaaade ee 
Any TWO above name T 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE = 5 00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers) 


.10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


The Volumes of the Wrerxry and Bazar be th 


gin wi 


the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prorie with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 
Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of 


each Periodical current 


at the time of receipt of order, 
except ip cases where t 


he subscriber otherwise directs. 


HARPER’S aoa Naga “sQu ARE LIBRARY: 


a 
weekly publicat r setae: Pig tenthgangte avel, 
Biography, History, ” Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 





Harper's Franklin 8S 
gratuitousiy on applica 


are library will be furnished 
on tO Haspes & Beoruens. 
aa” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y, 





824 


HARPER 
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FACETLIZ. 

Ow a recent voyage of the City of ome to Liverpool 
Mr. P. T, Barnum was a passenger. At a concert giv- 
en on the ship he was the presiding genius. He open- 
ed the evening with numerous anecdotes of his earlier 
days. Among others, he told how he once bought a 
magnificent coach-dog, for which he paid fifty dollars. 
lie said he was beautifully marked, but unfortunately 
he was canght in a heavy shower on the day after he 
bought him, when, presto! he was changed into an or- 
dinary cur, the spots having been ingeniously painted 
upon him. He went to the man from whom he had 
purchased him. He acknowledged the sale, but said 
his clerk had forgotten to send the umbrella which al- 
ways went with the dog, as he could not stand the 
rain. Mr, Barnum closed the entertainment by giving 
~pecimens of legerdemain. His greatest trick, he said, 
nad never been equalled in this country or any other. 
He broke a biscuit into three pieces, asked some one 
in the audience to mark them, so that they could be 
readily identified. Then he asked for three hats, and 
placed a piece under each hat. Then once more asking 
the gentlemen if they were sure they would recognize 
the pieces again, he deliberately ate each piece. “* Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, the most wonderful part of the 
feat appears. I will place all three of these pieces of 
biscuit under one hat, if you will choose which hat it 
shall be.” The hat was immediately chosen, when Mr. 
Barnum instantly placed it on his head. “The three 
pieces of biscuit are all under the hat,” said he; and 
us no one could gainsay it, he closed amid shouts of 
laughter. 

A little girl gave as a definition of “ bearing false 
witness against your neighbor” that “it was when no- 
body did nothing and somebody went and told of it.” 
qnchenmnndjpctaramares 


A German composer was conducting one.of bis over- 
ures, As the horns played too loud, he told them re- 
peatedly to play more softly; and more softly they 
layed each time. At the fourth repetition, with a 
Knowing wink at each other, they put their instru- 
ments to their lips but did not blow at all. The con- 
ductor nodded approvingly: ‘‘ Very good indeed ! Now 
one shade softer, and you'll have it.” 

—— 


A woman who opened a small millinery shop engaged 
1 painter to paint her a sign. When it came home the 
other day she saw that it read, “‘ Mrss. J. Blank,” etc., 
and she calied out, “‘ You have an extra ‘s’ in ‘ Mrs.,’ 
and you must paint the sign over again.” 

The painter saw the error, but he didn’t want the 
job of correcting it, and he replied, ‘‘ Madam, haven’t 
you Wad two husbands ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

*“You were a Mrs. when you lost the first ?” 

“T was.” 

“And do you think a woman can go on marrying 
forever and not lengthen out her title? ‘Mrs.’ means 
a married woman ora widow. ‘ Mrss.’ means a wo- 
man who has been married twice, and is young enough 
to marry again; and only yesterday a rich old chap 
was in-our shop, and said if he had any idea that you 
were heart-free, he’d come up—” 

“Ob, well, you can nail up the sign,” she interrupted. 

And it is there to-day. 
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“HOW TO RAISE APPLES.” 


“Well,” said a philosophic friend to an invalid, 
“had you a good night last night ?” 

“No; I never suffered so in my life.” 

“Hum! That’s bad! But”—brightening np—“ you 
know a bad night is better than no night at all.” 
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A lady who had invited a small company to a parsi- 
monious dinner was apologizing for the chicken, and 
said she regretted having no time to stuff it. “It’s 
tough enough as it is, I assure you,” replied a guest, 
unexpectedly, 





Fitznoodle is a Nimrod who goes out very often, and 
brings fs a rabbit or so. Fitznoodle is an’ enormous 
eatyr, aid nobody else gets much of the rabbit. 

“IT wonder why nobody gets any of the shot — 
me,” says Fitznoodle, taking a grain of shot out of h 
‘mouth. 

* Because nobody else gets any of the rabbit, I sup- 
pose,” responded Mrs. Fitznoodle, with telling sarcasm. 
: peste tsa. “eset 


Jones, who possesses no musical ear, was hugely en- 
raptured at the yocal fire-works of a poor singer at a 
recent concert. 

“Don’t you think she is splendid ?” he inquired of a 
musician near by. 

**T think she is a glorious screecher,” was the truth- 
ful response; and Jones was satisfied, 


om 
What. man your father is!” exclaimed Mrs. Home- 


» spun, looking up from the letter she held in her hand, 


* He says he has bought a French clock, and shall bring 
it home with him. hat will it be good for, except as 
au ornament? None of us can tell the time by it, nn- 
less you can, Edith, You know something about 
French, don’t you?” 


tiecaek dtlbeemaninc 
** Please do not tumble down the shaft,” is the polite 
notice posted at the mouth of a Nevada mine, 
Paes wis ade: Ta 
Said Edith, “‘Mamma’s got a new comb, all covered 
with fiddiededee.’’ Edith meant filigree. 
———-$ > ———— 


An Alsacian paper gives us a new and characteristic 
story of.one of those districts with whose inhabitants 
MM. Erckmann and Chatrian have made us familiar, 
Two peasant farmers bad been to a jolly count 
festival which lasted all sey. One was about to wal 
home and the other to drive home, when the latter offer- 
ed his neighbor a seat in his wagon, It was somewhat 
late, and both had drunk pretty freely of a local wine 
more remarkable for its strength than for its flavor. 
The sky was intensely clear, and the two men gat silent 
for some time gazing at the stars, and apparently ab- 
sorbed in their contemplation of the splendor of na- 
ture, At last one gave the other a thrust, and observed, 
“Sepp, I will tell thee all 1 want—just one Matte (mea- 
dow] as big as the firmament over yonder.” 

_ “And I,” returned Sepp, “ will tell thee all I want— 
just as many cows and sheep as there are blinking 
Stars up there.” 

“Thou stupid donkey!” observed his friend. “ What 
could a man do with so many cows and sheep? The 
world would never grow fodder enough for them all.” 

“ Ay, that may be,” said the other, with a shrewd 
look ; ‘‘ but [should drive them into thy big meadow.” 

“That thou shouldst never do, Sepp; not a hoof of 
anybody else's cattle should tread upon it.” 

pp declared that he should contest the dog-in-the- 
manger claims of his neighbor, asserting that heaven 
belonged to everybody, and that a pasture as big as 
heaven would be a gigantic common, ' The two men, 
who were nsually the best of friends, passed from 
words to blows in their absurd vindication of the 
rights of property on one side and the privilege of 
trespass on the other. The conflict ended by the own- 
er of the wagon being knocked out of his own vehicle. 
This Jed to a complaint before a local court; and the 
ridiculous conversation in the cart at midnight was 
solemnly reproduced as part of the evidence. 
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“Wat, Now, k¥ DAT DOG HAIN’T BEEN AN’ 
GONE AN’ TREED A ’PossUM OR SOMEFIN IN 
pat noii.ee Log! I wounpn'r rake a Hon- 
pre Doura’s Fro’ par Doe pis minute! 
No, sau.” 

. 

“You will please to observe,” said old Schoolmas- 
ter Samwell, as le Jed a party of gentlemen through 
his school, “ that the boys are required to observe the 
utmost attention to quietness as well as discipline.” 
They had‘ at this mo- 
ment arrived in front of 


“T'tt An pat "Possum Fo’ my DinnER 
TO-MORROW, JS 8110'S YER BORN. 
w’at ‘ris, A Tuovusan’ Doiia’s WOULDN'T 
Buy pat Yatuer Pur, nouow !” 


Tet yer Ir ‘ris 


A French doctor has written a work on Diseases of 
Memory... A large book could be written on the same 
subject, with a profusion of illustrations from the lives 
of politicians before and after they got into office. 


**Dar’s SOMEFIN "LIVE IN DAR, SHO "NUFF. 
A ‘Possum, I wovuLpn’? PART WID 
PAT DoG FO" NO SLDERATION.” 


“W'ATRBER PAR I8 IN 


|  Acertain professional beauty has been photographed 
in one hundred and fifty different positions, It is said 
that the only person who can beat her for variety of 
attitudes is a boy told to sit still on a chair, 


pat Log am 
GWINE TO OOME OUT OB DAR MIGHTY SMART,” 





AND IT DID; BUT (fr Was Not A ‘Possum. 


MORAL.—My Son, fix the price upon your 
Dog after you have caught the possum, 


The Bishop of Ely, who has been visiting Lord Cole- 
ridge at Heath's Court, Ottery St. Mary, stopped in 
Bristol one day recently for a few hours, on his home- 
ward journey, and happened to enter the cathedral 
just as afternoon service 
was commencing. As 





several boys” standing 
around a water-bucket, 
and one had just charged 
his mouth with the con- 
tents of the cup, while 
the old gentleman was 
stooping over to recover 
his pen from the floor, 
when another, passing 
along behind, snapped 
his fingers quick under 
the drinker’s ear, which 
cansed him on a sudden 
to eject the contents of 
his mouth over the peda- 
gogue’s bald pate. Stand- 
ing upright, with his face 
and hair dripping, he 
shouted aloud, “* Who 
flid that?” 

The party unanimously 
cried out, “ Mike Gunn, 
sir. 

“Michael Gunn, what 
did you do that for?” 

Mike, ee at the 
mischief he had done, 
muttered that it was not 
his fault; that Tom Owen 
snapped him. This al- 
tered the direction of old 
Samwell’s wrath, and 
shaking bis cane portent- 
ously over Owen's head, 
he asked, “‘ Did you snap 
Gann?” 

The culprit, tremblin 
with fear, muttered, 
“Yes, sir, I snapped 
Gann, but I didn’t know 
that he was loaded.” 

cnckeiaadgrenenene 

A ragged little urchin 
came to a lady's door ask- 
ing for old clothes. She 
brought him a vest and a 
pair of trousers, which 
she thought would be a 
comfortable fit. The 
young scapegrace took 
the garments and exam- 
ined each; then, with a 
disconsolate look, said, 
“There ain't no watch 
pocket !” 

a 

“Mr. Jones, you said 
you were connected with 
the fine arts. Do you 
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Dr. Woodford was walk- 
ing up the nave, his at- 
tention was attracted to 
a new brass which had 
been recently erected, 
and he made a moment- 
ary halt in front of it, 
whereupon a verger, who 
did not mark the episco- 
pal garments, jumped 
from behind a pillar, and 
gave the bishop a smart 
rap on the ehoulder, in- 
forming him, with Bum- 
ble-like bluntness, that 
“persons must not look 
at the monuments till 
after service.” The bish- 
op walked on into the 
choir, and a kind specta- 
tor nearly caused the 
verger to drop upen the 
—— by informing 
1im of the name®of the 
person he had treated so 
unceremoniously. 


Lalla iapeesien 

A good story comes 
from Geneva concerning 
a lady and gentleman who 
recently arrived there and 
found all the hotels so 
full that they ultimately 
were accommodated with 
a bath-room turned into 
a bed-chamber, Durin 
the night the husband, 
wishing to call for alight, 
pulled a cord attached to 
the wall, under the im- 

ressiun that he had got 
iold of the bell-rope. 
The immediate response 
was a deluge of cold wa- 
ter. Monsieur and ma- 
dame yelled for help, 
bringing out a crowd of 
guests and waiters in all 
sorts of light and airy 
costumes. Tableau! 

cochays eileen 

A.constable in Saiis- 
bury Cathedral was tell- 
ing Lamb once that eight 
people dined at the top of 
the spire of the cathedral. 
The wit remarked that 
they must have been very 
sharp set. 








mean by that that you 
are a sculptor ?” . 

“No, sir; I don’t sculp’ 
myself, but I furnish the 
stone to the man that 
does.” 


LOOKING OVER THE INVITATION. LIST. 


ARABELLA’S MOTHER. “1 KNOW WE OUGHT TO INVITE ALL THESE ProrLE; BUT STILL TUERE ARK TOO MANY GENTLEMEN IN THE LIBT,” 
ARABELLA'S BROTHER. “Ie you ARE AFRAID OF HAVING TOO MANY GENTLEMEN, WHEN YOU SEND THE INVITATIONS SIMPLY 
AN Iratian Count MAY BE PRESENT, THAT WILL SERVE A DOUBLE PURPOSE—YOU CAN COUNT ON ALL THE LADIES BEING PRESENT, 


HINT THAT AN Eneuisu Lorp on 


——_>__—. 

“Ha! ha!” said Mrs. 
Partington, “ it takes all 
sorts of folks to make a 
world, and I’m glad I'm 
not one of ’em,” 














